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ON THE MOUNTING AND FRAMING OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 
BY HENRY HOWLAND. 

HAT time of year has come when the ripe fruits of the 

camera are ready for the annual exhibition, and the grave 
query comes up from the ranks, “ How shall our photographs 
be mounted and framed that their good qualities may be set 
forth to the best advantage ?”’ 

Selection in character of mount is seldom made upon constant 
principles, governed by any rule of artistic taste. “ Motley is 
the only wear.” The blues, the greens, the reds, the blacks, the 
greys are drafted into service without any consideration or fear 
of the injurious effects they may exercise upon the appearance 
of the photograph. 

It is contended that the primary object in mounting and fram- 
ing a picture is to isolate it from surrounding objects so that the 
attention of the spectator may be directed especially to it, and 
that the best service a mount and frame can do for the picture 
is not to interfere with its effect, but experiments with different 
tints of mounts demonstrate that this neutral ground in the ac- 
tion of accessories is not tenable. If the mount and frame do not 
enhance the good qualities of the photograph they do positive 
injury by their presence. 
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But a word about the character of photograph itself before we 
touch upon the mount. 

The nature of the subject as well as the surface finish must be 
taken into account in fixing upon the variety of the mount. A 
portrait or genre subject requires a different style of isolation 
from a landscape, and a glossy surface picture deports itself dif- 
ferently from a plain paper print when placed upon the same 
kind of mount. 

There seems to be a growing favor for matt surface prints by 
those who affect an artistic abhorrence for the shine; but not to 
discuss the question of art value, we would merely say that 
glossy surface is not despised by some of our best painters to 
heighten effects, and in miniature painting, which in size is akin 
to the photograph, gloss is essential to set. forth the detail and 
finish of the most exquisite work. 

There is one thing to be considered in vacillating between the 
selection of gloss or matt; that is the peculiar character of your 
negative. Many of the plain paper prints, the bromides, the 
platinotypes by amateurs of inexperience would look better upon 
high gloss. The defects in the negatives are not so easily 
marked with plain paper as with albumen or aristos. The ar- 


tistic beauty and finish of the platinotype (and we might add 


bromide) is associated only with those of the highest grade, but 
if the work is not the very best, rest content, or rather choose 
without hesitation, the high gloss surface to bring out what of 
latent beauty there is in your negative, for a negative totally use- 
less for platinum or bromide manipulations may yield really 
beautiful results with the modern collodion or gelatine shining 
surface papers, and it may be advisable in some cases to get an 
extra polish by enameling on glass by means of collodion or 
gelatine. Don’t despise shine. 

Now as to the tint most appropriate. Everyone knows of 
what value to the artist is the knowledge of simultaneous con- 
trast of colors. It is also important to the photographer to know 
the effect of the juxtaposition of light and shade and hues to pro- 
duce certain definite effects. The light of one object may be 
comparatively dark when placed in relation with the light of 
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another object. A piece of gray paper out in the full blaze of 
sunlight is brighter than a pure white sheet in a darkened corner 
ol the room, yet we call the piece in the sun white, the sheet in 
the shadow grey, and judging relatively we have a perfect right 
to our decision. 

An object of a certain tint always appears darker when placed 
close to a very much lighter object, and vice versa. 

Let us take for instance a medium grey, and try the effect of 
placing it upon two different grounds, one of which is lighter, 
the other darker than the superimposed grey itself. To any 
one ignorant of the effect produced the phenomena is striking. 
Upon the lighter ground it will look much darker, while upon 
the ground which is darker than itself it will appear much lighter 
in tone. 

It is hard to realize that the two pieces of grey paper which 
vou have experimented with were cut out of the same sheet of 
grey; but we can prove it by placing the two pieces on the 
same ground. 

It goes without saying that this change of brightness by con- 
trast with the ground is exactly what takes place, although one 
is not conscious of it, when examining a photographic picture. 
When a certain photographic tone, be it brown, red, grey, pur- 
ple, is brought in juxtaposition with a certain kind of mount, its 
degree is altered according as the mount is dark or light. . 

But something further than this is also effected on the pho- 
tograph. You may alter the whole perspective of your view in 
selecting your mount for it. I once had a charming landscape 
in which the distance was very delicately rendered, giving a beau- 
tiful atmospheric effect, “aerial perspective,” I believe it is 
called, and wishing to show its excellencies to the greatest ad- 
vantage at one of our annual exhibitions, I remounted it upon 


what I thought a much more appropriate mount. Immediately 
I noticed a change. The distant mountain outlines seemed much 
more distinct, and the whole perspective of the picture was dif- 
ferent, and to my eye the delicacy I had so much delighted in 
had vanished. Had it been another print from the same nega- 
tive I would have thought the fault lay in the printing. It was 
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a long time before I discovered that the new mount was much 
lighter in tone than the old one. It is needless to say my print 
was restored to its old mount. The delicate greys or browns 
of the photograph will be deepened or lessened by the juxtapo- 
sition of the mount, and the distance will approach or retire ac- 
cordingly. 

What is the philosophy of this? Physiologists tell us that 
when we look at an object we receive not only an impression 
from the peculiar color, but also an after effect, resulting in what 
is called the complementary color or shade. When we turn our 
eyes from a dark to a light surface, there is a superposition of 
impressions upon the retina, the light falling upon the dark 
and a modification of course of the degree of shade, just as there 
is a modification of color. We shall not proceed further, but 
just say it is really worth trying the effects of different colored 
mounts upon the same photograph. 

A yellowish white mount, for instance, when used in connec- 
tion with a landscape in which the distant atmospheric effect is 
represented in neutral grey, gives a more delicate ether-like ap- 
pearance, which would be ruined by a blue or a bluish grey 
mount. 

It is for this reason that India tints are so desirable for land- 
scapes. 

The mount is truly the wedding garment for the entry of 

_your photograph into the kingdom of art. 

We thought to say something about framing, having put it 
in our title to our paper, but there is not very much to say by 
way of advice. 


A frame for a photograph ought to be quiet, and to be free of 
scrolls or elaborate carvings, and of plush and velvet and puck- 
ered silk mats and gold fastenings. Flat, square frames, with 
modest mouldings, look best, but we have seen very fine effects 
with deep set frames, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE NUDE. 
BY A. Y. 
HAT is the reason we see so many paintings of the nude 
at our exhibitions, especially from French artists? Is it 
because the nude is regarded as the grand style? Or does some 
other motive not so exalted as the motive to paint for paint’s sake 
animate the brush? 

The nude in modern art rarely, one might say never, appeals 
to the emotions or excites in the spectator any sentiment of en- 
thusiasm, or rarely any feeling for the beautiful. 

It is not likely that every one who delights in portraying on 
his canvas the nude human figure is possessed of a vulgar, low 
sentiment to gratify a purulent taste. ‘ Evil be to him who evil 
thinks,” and the painter is not always responsible for the sen- 
sual enjoyment of the low-minded. To the pure all things are 
pure, and one should remember that there is a difference, as 
John Milton the poet has shown, between sensual and sensuous. 
The painter and the refined spectator may have a sensuous de- 
light in pure animal beauty as displayed in a glorious shaped 
man or woman. I think the first impression upon a right- 
minded man made from an exhibition of the naked female figure 
either in an admirable work of art (1 say admirable, because a 
nude painting fails woefully unless it is per se beautiful) or in 
the actual living creature, is solely a sense of the glorious har- 
mony of relations, and the subtle blendings of tints and lights 
and shadows. 

What the after thought may be when the imagination has time 
tu evolve an adventitious growth upon the original impression, 
does not concern the morality of presentation. 

The study of the nude is, of course, indispensable for every 
artist who is anxious to master the numberless combinations of 
form that nature offers to his consideration. To draw correctly 
the human figure demands faithful observation, accuracy of eye, 
facility of hand, delicacy of drawing, and a sense of proportion 
not to be acquired by any other training. 

Without a thorough acquaintance with the naked figure in 
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various attitudes he can never correctly represent the figure in 
drapery, or understand the play of the muscles in the represen- 
tation of motion. However great his other qualifications he will 
fall below the mark, and his work be vague and uncertain. But to 
paint the nude for nude’s sake is not right ; nay, it is useless and 
ridiculous to pass it off as high art, as a finished production 
worthy of the esteem or even recognition of any one who de- 
lights in the beautiful, and all such pictures, painted merely to 
show that the artist has the technical skill in portraying form and 
color, animated by no motive to represent plentitude of power, 
or perfection of grace and dignity, or any poetic sentiment, pan- 
der solely to the low and animal tastes of men. 

The nude must have its causation in some emotional reason. 
One need only turn to Michael Angelo in the grand figure 
“ Night ” on the tomb of one of the Medici, or look at Raphael's 
“ Creation of Eve” and the “ Parnassus.” We forget that these 
female figures are naked in the glorious conceptions they en- 
gender in our minds. We see in Eve grace and loveliness, sen- 
suous but not sensual beauty, and added to this the expression 
of inquiring intelligence in the countenance of the first woman 
awakening to a realization of the wonders of the creation about 
her. The imagination is enkindled to a glow of purity, and all 
thoughts of evil are impossible. But rarely does our modern 
art in the exhibition of the nude create in us any otherfeelingthan 
a sensual delight enkindling an unhealthy imagination. These 
painters of the naked figure cannot move us to any true lofty 
state of feeling because their productions have never moved 
them. If not sensual in their motive, they are pedantic and 
anxious to advertise their technique. 

What does modern life, to be honest, really care about Nymphs 
and Naiads, disporting to display their charms? 


We have nothing in common with them, not even a poetic as- 
sociation, for modern poetry long ago relegated them to obliv- 
ion. They are decent names for indecent things. Bacchantes, 


Satyrs, Nymphs, Hamadryads, Odalisques and the rest have no 
meaning for us but as symbols of impurity, and cannot be de- 
picted with any purity of purpose. 
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Nude figures haunt us through the exhibitions without var- 
iety, art, or taste in the true sense; not indeed without talent, but 
without sincerity, the outcome of a method easily acquired, in- 
tended solely for the luxurious parvenus of both sides of the world. 

If the nude has no causation in art, where shall place be found 
jor it in photography? It goes without saying that the pho- 
tographer of the nude has no other purpose or motive than to 
gratify his own carnal desires, or to dispose of his work like any 
other article of manufacture. 

The mass of vulgarity which can be purchased under the 
flimsy protection of studies in art is astounding. Everyone 
knows that artists despise the study of the nude from a photo- 
graph, and the art supply shops acknowledge that the principal 
trade in the so-called studies is amongst the chaps in our country 
towns. 


OUR ILLUSTRATION. 


THE frontispiece for this month’s JouRNAL is entitled “ Misty 
Morning on New York Bay,” and is by Mr. William H. Rau, of 
this city. 

We are glad to have this beautiful picture as an illustration to 
the paper on ‘“‘ Composition,”’ published in the present number of 
the JourNAL. It so aptly illustrates two remarks there made, 
that, “nature does produce pictures according to constant 
principles and what seem to be accidental assemblages of. objects 
are often very agreeable to the eye.’’ The photographer, there- 
for, who happily adopts a subject directly from nature deserves 
the credit due to invention, because he has the faculty of perceiving 
in nature that which is fitted to the purposes of art which escapes 
the ordinary observer. 

Rules of composition are instinctively felt by good artists and 
the picture of ships on the Bay shows that it is a product of the 
artist’s own conception of what is beautiful, and is not constructed 
in obedience to set formule put down in the books. 
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TONING. 


BY THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


WAS much interested in the paper in your last number on 
the trouble amateurs experience in toning. | do not mean 

i was pleased that amateurs have trouble in getting the uniform 
and pleasing tones we professionals so constantly secure after 
we have got our conditions down to uniformity, and glide along 
happily till we strike some snag. I would like to tell the author 
ct that paper that the chemicals and the boy are sometimes to 
blamé, and the albumen paper, too, which sometimes acts per- 
versely. Mr. Henderson traces the cause in bad tones to the 
failure to maintain a proper harmony between the alkalinities of 
the silver bath and the toning bath. This may in many cases 
be true, but the tone of a finished print depends largely on the 
negative from which it is taken. I have had negatives which 
gave prints on ordinary albumen silver paper so pleasant that 
! scarcely could resist the inclination to tone them; that is, after 
fixing in the hypo, the tone of course was rich and warm. One 
thing | would urge upon both amateur and professional is to 
keep glasses and dishes scrupulously clean, and not to use the 
toning solution until it is exhausted, and then strengthen up. 
This is the usual practice, but I prefer toning much in the same 
way I develop a plate or print. I tone only a few at a time; use 
only sufficient solution, and apply fresh to each several detach- 
ment of the batch. Uniformity is surer this way than working 
down to the lagging point, and then strengthening up from the 
stock bottle. The fresh toning solution always acts too ener- 
getically, and some of the prints are over-done before they can 
be examined, and next day there is a chance to vent spleen on 
hoy or chemicals. 


Many attempts have been made to change the cold tone of the 
bromide print to something warmer, but generally the attempt 
is given up, and we have to remain content with the blue-grey 


the development gives us, and are very happy occasionally when 
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some unknown concurrence of conditions gives us a sepia. But 
these conditions are not controllable. 1 have tried to get warm 
tones on bromides by the following, which generally gives good 
results when iron does not interfere. Uranium toning of brom- 
ides is, of course, not new, but bromide toning is not a general 
practice, and | think it is because of the persistency of iron in 
the paper, when oxalate development is pursued, and since 
oxalate development has been succeeded by the new developers 
(I use Hydro-Metol), uranium toning might be more popular if 
taken up again. 

By way of caution I bathe the developed bromide after a very 
thorough washing in acidulated water; then wash it again, and 
submit it to the uranium bath which I make very weak. 


Ce rrr eee 5 grains. 
Ferricyanide potassium .............. ..5 grains. 
I eT ee re ee .....10 ounces. 


The print will change presently to the desired warmth; it is 
then washed and placed in a bath of alum, to which a few drops 
of sulphuric acid is added. Be particular in selecting bright, 
clear, ferricyanide of potassium crystals, and do not buy pow- 
dered preparations. 

As the uranium ferricyanide acts as an intensifier it is well 
to be cautious not to over-time the prints. Tone only one or 
two prints at a time, and be very particular to use fresh bath 
with every toning, or there is great danger of staining. It may 
be interesting to know my formula for development with metol 
and hydrochinone. 


Formula for Bromide Paper. Development : 


a eee eae eee lll 
Hydrochinone ..... Y, ounce. 
Sulphite Soda Cryst. . ounces, 
Carbonate Potassa.......... 2% ounces. 
Bromide Potassium .......... 88 grains. 


Se ster en cc” seerees 
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IDEAL ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES. 


r 


~HERE is no surety because a color sensitive plate gives 

correct orthochromatic values when a photograph of the 
prismatic spectrum is taken upon it, that it will likewise properly 
render colored light reflected from objects. In fact, I have 
found that all the plates in the market, as well as many which | 
have prepared according to the formulas of Eder, Vogel, Ives 
Shuman, and others, which are specially sensitive to the red and 
green bands of the spectrum, and but slightly sensitive to the 
yellow band, do actually, contrary to expectation, render yellow 
objects better than green or red. In practice we have more need 
of red and green sensitiveness than yellow sensitiveness because 
even with an ordinary ; that is, heterochromatic plate, by pro- 
longed exposure, repression of the blue, and proper develop- 
ment, we can overcome sufficiently the lagging of the yellow. 


- 
The name, isochromatic, or orthochromatic, is not true, for there 


is no plate which does correctly render color values. 

The yellow sensitive plate in common with the color screen 
does exalt the yellow impression and repress the blue, but it has 
no action on the red and green unless they, too, are mixed with 
considerable yellow. The brilliant reds and greens are often 
rendered no better, often not as well, as with an ordinary plate. 

All objects which appear of a bright yellow are not so yellow 
as the spectrum yellow because they reflect considerable red 
and green, and may be properly represented by a suitable plate 
and a screen which cuts off every ray of the spectrum yellow. 
Green objects are photographed darker than the yellow because 
they reflect none of the red rays, and red objects because they 
reflect no green light. 

I have found also that some varieties of so-called orthochro- 
matic plates give the blues and purples entirely too light as com- 
pared with the yellow, while the same plates are very sensitive to 
spectrum yellow. . 


Although blue objects reflect, besides their individual color, 
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also green, yellow, and even violet, yet they photograph when an 
orthochromatic plate and a screen which cuts cuts off every ray 
of the blue spectrum is employed, lighter than yellow if the violet 
and ultra-violet rays are not excluded. 

When we want to photograph the deep red reflections we must 
give them a chance to act upon the plate by means of suitable 
sensitizers, and not expect the commercial plate and yellow 
screen to effect the proper rendering. What is most needed is 
a plate not sensitive to spectrum colors, but sensitive to colored 
rays reflected from objects, and it is vain to expect any one 
commercial orthochromatic plate to do all this. 


PERSONALITY IN THE PORTRAIT. 


SOMETHING must inevitably be lost in the attempt to represent 
life by means of a machine—the limits of photography be duly 
recognized ; but are those limits, in ordinary use, true and natural 
ones, or are they more or less arbitrary, accepted as classical, 
partly from having been handed down in practice from past 
workers, partly from the fact that sufficient experiment has not 
been made towards their bettering or supplanting by others more 
elastic and artistic? Past workers in their day turned out good 
work, for that day, and when, probably, novelty was a material 
factor to help in a nut over critical judgment of the result. But 
things are different now, and I contend that advance in this 
particular direction of portraiture has not kept pace with our 
increased and improved general photographic powers; and 
doubtless has a great deal to do with the general complaint of 
low and insufficient prices so prevalent at present. 


J. REEs. 
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THE FASHION AND FASHIONING OF FRAMES FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY .* 
BY HECTOR MACLEAN, F.R.P.S. 

~ VEN the duffers and pigmies of the photographic world 
have of late awakened to the fact that it is not so much by 
straightforward cut and thrust photography that their more dis- 
tinguished competitors have made a brilliant series of palpable 
hits; but rather by taking advantage of certain cunning tricks— 
that is, by availing themselves to the full of the finesse of framing 
—that they have been able to make their, at times, somewhat 
commonplace, may be even homely, * topographics”” assume a 


virtue, or acquire a charm, which was by no means in all cases 
native to the print. In the brave days of old, when plate-sunk 
mount, and natural or plain oak moulding were almost univer- 
sally used, every print had, in a sense, a fair field and no favor. 
Some few, however, there were—which by pure chance happened 


to be enhanced by their sham plate mark and too often, jerry- 
made frame. 

These were the days when many people considered that it was 
quite heretical to use anything but some such an arrangement 
as aforesaid, and that if the above did not suit the printing meth- 
od and subject, it followed that the print must needs be cursed 
with a double dose of failure, and was therefore only fit for the 
fire. 

3ut to-day we have changed all that kind of thing, so that it 
is the print which decides the frame and not the other way about. 

Hence the former sweet simplicity has departed, with the re- 
sult that it almost needs the aid of a professional frame fashioner 
to settle, which, out of a thousand and one possible arrangements 
will best heighten the particular effect that it is desired the pho- 
tograph shall impart. Let no one cry out that good wine needs 
no bush. If any are inclined to do so, let them remember that 
Venus herself, were she to appear draggle-tailed and down at 


* We are glad to have this excellent paper to give in connection with one con- 
tributed to the present number of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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heel, or vulgarly arrayed a Ja ‘appy ‘ampstead, might also pass 
as a regular fright. On the other hand, it is notorious how plain 
women are sometimes so witchingly decked éut that the juggled 
eyes hold them to be beautiful. Anyhow it cannot be gainsaid 
that on the one hand a photograph’s surroundings may be ex- 
tremely prejudicial, whilst on the other hand they may be not 
less certainly helpful. So greatly is this the case that one feels 
inclined to fill a goodly sized book upon the subject. But on 
the present occasion the writer must be content with just a few 
abbreviated remarks upon some of the points. Therefore many 
of the old and better known dodges for fortifying what may hap- 
pen to be weak in one’s prints, will be passed over in order to 
dwell instead upon certain matters which are less elementary in 
character. 

That the points in question require some elucidation, is shown 
by the mistakes in framing and in mounting, made by a not in 
considerable proportion of exhibitors in the leading photo- 
graphic exhibitions of London. 

In selecting a color—or tint-—for the surround of a print we 
may adopt one of three courses, i.e., choose that-which, with the 
enclosed print will form either a harmony, a discord, or a con- 
trast. 

Suppose for instance our print were colored pale cobalt blue, 
we might surround it with a darker shade of the same, which 
would result in a harmony, or we might stick it on a prussian 
blue mount, which would cause a discord; or an orange-brown 
surround would form a contrast. 

Of these three alternatives one, i.e., the discordant tout en- 
semble, must be at all costs avoided; one, the harmony, is most 
difficult to obtain and should therefore be availed of with the 
greatest circumspection: the remaining one, the contrasting ar- 
rangement, is always safest and is often the most effective; it is 
therefore the best course to adopt bv all who do not feel quite 
sure of their perception of the niceties of color, or of their zs- 
thetic judgment. Probably many who read the foregoing para- 
graph will be inclined to think that they now know quite enough 
in order to avoid the worst pitfalls, and therefore need read n> 
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further. Of such are the tribe who used to be quite content with 
the old India-tinted mount, and whose chance of distinction is 
commeasurably small. However much we may like to avoid 
the inherent difficulty of finding a suitable and a telling harmony 
to set off the print, it quite frequently, perhaps generally, hap- 
pens that a contrast between the print and its setting is inadvis- 


able. 


~ . . . . 
For instance, say we have a brownish print which, for one out 


of half a dozen reasons, suffers from a slight attack of the 
“green sickness.” Many a print has come before the writer’s 
notice having such a “ greenery yallery”’ tendency of tone as 
were just sufficient to spoil an otherwise satisfactory effect, un- 
less some means be adopted to subdue this unwholesomeness of 
complexion. 

Frame such a print in some moulding of a complementary 
color—say light rosewood, or mahogany, which would make a 
strong contrast with pale green—and the suspicion of greenness 
first noticed will become three or four times as well marked. On 
the other hand employ a frame in which the offending color no- 
ticeable in the print is more strongly emphasized—say a mould- 
ing painted or stained of a terra-vert or sage tint—and the un- 
desirable sickliness in the browns of the print will be entirely 
subdued. The bright or strong green surround will quite kill 
the faint, weak traces of similar color present in the photograph. 

In the foregoing example of the need for the employment of a 
scheme in which the component parts rather harmonize than 
contrast, it has been assumed that the native hue of the picture 
requires some considerable modification in the direction of ton- 
ing down. 

Of course it quite as often happens that the tint of a print re- 
quires heightening in some particular direction; thus a reddish 
print may not be “ foxy ” enough, not sufficiently glowing with 
warmth, in which case of course a complementary colored frame 
is called for. 

Now between these two extremes there exists an almost infin- 
itv of cases, each of which calls for its own particular considera- 
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tion—that is to say if one would wish to attain a “* best possible ” 
in mounting and framing. 

Of all problems in which color enters perhaps the most diffi- 
cult to surmount is one where a print is, before mounting, of 
precisely the very color that one desires it should present when 
hung. 

In such a case all efforts should be directed to the mainten- 
ance of the status quo; which can only be perfectly successful by 
employing an absolute harmony of surround, which moreover 
should be pitched in a restful and a minor key. 

Besides the influence exerted by mount and frame upon the 
color of a print they, between them, may very much modify the 
tonal effect; very much heighten or detract from the photo- 


graph’s luminosity and shadow. 





B G WwW 


The accompanying diagrams in which frame and mount are 
represented as being B black, G grey, and W white, will perhaps 
serve to bring home to the reader, better than can mere words, 
the point under discussion. 

What I have sought to illustrate is the easily recognizable in- 
fluence of surround upon picture. The latter is represented in 
I, 2, and 3, by three grey squares. Nothing which would in- 
directly suggest light or darkness is present, as might be the 
case in, say, a set of three pictures of a sunset. Moreover, to en- 
sure that there is no accidental variation the centre portions have 
not been tinted by hand but cut out of a piece of grey paper; 
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hence all are actually, although not apparently, of equal in- 
tensity. 

Now compare the half-tones as represented by the three grey 
squares. Take a good look at the grey square in No. 3, then 
rapidly change to the same on No. 1; the latter will appear to 
be unmistakably lighter in tint than the former. 

Remember these are no mere personal deductions, no fantastic 
hypotheses, but are based upon demonstrable laws of optics, and 
incontrovertible physiological phenomena. 

Such being the case it follows that unless we wish to injure the 
appearance of our print, we must needs study what particular 
depth of tone will best aid the effect aimed at; never forgetting 
that there is one absolute best, and thousands which are far 
from it. 

For the benefit of the dull-witted—and they are generally those 
who “ slow and siccar-like,” travel farthest—let me, by reference 
to the accompanying diagram, roughly indicate the fundamental 
principles which should be followed in selecting a surround. 

Have you a wishy-washy print with the scale of a silver point, 
snowy high-lights and pearly shadows? Then put round it No. 
3. Is your print loaded with sombre darkness, and lacking in 
luminosity? Then apply No. 1. Is it a good average plucky 
production—what the upper circles sneeringly denominate “the 
other thing” ? Then No. 2, that is a light half-tone, will prob- 
ably suit it best. 

Dogmatism and picture-making have on concern with each 
other, each picture is, or should be, a law unto itself; but as re- 
gards naturalism and power of effect attained, it may be safely 
said that a print which requires a full half-tone setting is prob- 
ably best endowed with the qualities in question. 

Of course, the foregoing are but rough and ready approxima- 
tions, none the less will they serve to improve the mounting and 


the framing of not a few photographers. Moreover they should 


teach the lesson that there is no arrangement possible which will 
fit all prints. The only panacea is that unnamed production 
compounded of intelligence tastefully mingled with knowledge. 
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A step further as regards general principles to be borne in 
mind is that one should be careful to subordinate the contrasts 
between different parts of the surround, to the contrasts in the 
picture. 

For instance if the scale of tone in the print ranges from crgam 
white to Vandyke brown, it would be highly injurious to use 
snow white and jet black for mount and frame; this, however, is 
a practice which has in past days been, even in high circles, much 
too common. 

I would yet further advise that, as a general principle, the 
deepest tone of the surround should not be as dark as the deepest 
shadow in the print, nor should the lightest portions of frame or 
mount be so bright as to dim the high-lights of the picture. 

Much has been written about frame patterns; and some folk 
have, apparently without the least rhyme or reason, favored some 
particular design to the exclusion of all others. Who, for ex- 
ample, but has noted the remarkable fidelity with which G. F. 
Watts, R.A., has for over a quarter of a century, clung to a par- 
ticular size and pattern of gilt moulding for the framing of his 
portraits; a pattern which to most people seems to possess noth- 
ing that should specially recommend it above all the myriad of 
other ones used by artists? 

Apart from questions of economy it may be accepted as a 
sound general principle that the less decoration, of mount or 
frame, short of obtrusive and distasteful bareness, the better for 
the contained picture. But in settling the question of how much 
of the ornamental should be present one must consider what is 
the object in view. 

Many—I do not mean it unkindly—buy photographs, and 
other pictures too, mainly for the sake of their frames, which 
serve as decorated masses to break up the monotony of walls, 
much as do friezes, plinths, and panels. 

If a photograph is only required as a cheap excuse for bar- 
baric mouldings, by all means use as much flamboyant and 
gaudy material as you can buy, and pile on the same around the 
print. But if you want the centre of interest to be your picture 


do not surround it with anything which will induce the eye to 
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amuse itself with the pretty trifles of a frivolous frame. Properly 
considered a frame should be a foil rather than an attraction, a 


place of rest for the eye; a boundary which is distinct and an- 


tithetical to the contained picture. 

These functions which a frame should serve are too often for- 
gotten. I well remember a photograph which was medalled at 
a very important exhibition; the subject was well rendered and 
praiseworthy, but was what artists would term too rich in detail, 
being crammed full of well-accentuated twists and turns with 
never a space upon which the eye couid rest; and so in order to 
obtain respite, one instinctively turned to the frame ; but, alas 
this proved to be no better than a tiresome and aggressive repe- 
tition of yet more irregular twists and turns. The effect was 
painful confusion, and led me to at once transfer my attention to 
another exhibit. 

Whilst probably no scheme of framing would entirely get rid 
of the faultiness of composition ailuded to, had a frame been 
chosen in which a few plain but strongly marked conventional 
curves, repeated with regularity, were the main features, the 
effect would have been much less distressing. 

| have spoken of harmonies in reference to print and surround, 
harmonies of color, and have lightly indicated when such a treat- 
ment is likely to be advisable. Whenever one purposes to em- 
ploy a harmonious setting let him bear in mind that the risk of 
failure is considerable; it is with various tints of one color much 
the same as with musical vibrations, the nearer they are allied 
the greater the danger of discord; and thus it befalls that whilst 
minor differences between related tints are quite unrecognizable 
to some eyes, others find these apparently trivial color discrep- 
ancies painfully offensive. 

It may be taken for granted that as a rule no harmony of 
color between print and frame is likely to happen by accident. 
Wherefore it is plainly little more than hopeless to order say, a 
“ brown frame ” and expect the frame maker to send home one 
which will match, or harmonize. with any brown print that may 
happen to be lying around. 
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Although the tints and hues of color found in the various pho- 
tographic browns and blacks are exceedingly numerous, for- 
tunately the dyes, stains, paints and varnishes available are quite 
as diverse, and are capable, in skilled hands, of matching any tint 
found in a print with such close approximation to absolute ac- 
curacy as not to offend the most captious eye; but to be sure of 
the most satisfactory result it is absolutely needful that the stain- 
ing or coloring of each particular frame should be specially 
adapted, by one whose eyes are educated in the subtler passage 
of color, to the particular print—or at least the particular pro- 
cess, which is to be framed. 

As a rule it will be found that the ordinary frame maker is ut- 
terly incapable of helping, most of them being less craftsmen 
than tradesmen. Not but what there are a few who can render 
the photographer valuable aid, both in suggestion and in execu- 
tion. Such men must be discovered by individual research. 
Failing these the photographer must rely upon his own powers 
of frame staining. And—as a rule—he will find that the most 
successful method to pursue is by adopting where possible the 
tentative method of treating his frames. 

There is much to be said in favor of staining mouldings before 
they are joined, for there arise at times vexatious troubles where 
the made-up frame is subsequently stained. A convenient via 
media is to mitre the moulding, or get this done for you, but in- 
stead of straightway joining it up, by means of one out of many 
expedients, temporarily hold the frame work together with the 


print and glass in place. Thus the print and glass being in the 


rebate, and the mitred lengths of mouldings in their proper posi- 


tion, face downwards, four triangular pieces of blackboarding, 
or even cardboard, are tacked across the four corners of the back 
of the frame, as per diagram. It is assumed that, employing the 
tentative method, the photographer has decided upon the par- 
ticular stain, or other coloring matter which will best sort with 
his print, and has therefore given the moulding one, if not more, 
coats. Setting the temporarily-put-together frame upon an 
easel placed in a suitable light, it is possible to critically deter- 


mine how far it may be desirable to deepen the color of the frame, 
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or otherwise modify the scheme. Presuming that the frame is 
found to be not dark enough, the mitred lengths are taken apart 
and given another coat of the stain,—or otherwise treated—and 
when dry, are once more inspected as above described. I need 
hardly say that all kinds of other modifications are equally facile 
of recognition by the adoption of some such plan as aforesaid. 

In most cases the photographer will find that all he will need 
for coloring purposes are a few easily procured, or easily made 
preparations. But few as these may be they need to be the right 
few. Consider for a moment the almost endless tones which for 
instance gelatino-chloride prints will assume with variously made 
up gold baths, acting upon various makes of paper, printed 
through various characters of negatives. Then remember that 
besides gold, other agents are employed such as platinum, uran- 
ium, palladium, lead, sulphur, etc. Wherefore each photogra- 
pher—if he always work upon a fixed system as regards printing 
—will require to be very fastidious in the choice of staifi or other 
pigment used. 

Readers will not fail to notice that | have alluded to matters 
connected with joinery, and so far hinted at the photographer 
becoming not merely involved in painting and staining, but also 
with frame making; such, however, need not be the case, for it is 
perfectly feasible to get either a local carpenter or oddman, or, 
preferably, a local frame maker, for a few pence to mitre one’s 
mouldings, leaving only to the photographer the task of glueing 
up, or nailing together, the frame. The which is not perhaps 
quite so simple a matter as it may seem but should not be be- 
yond the power of any reasonably deft person who has at his 
command a vise and a hammer. Should the job, however, prove 
too difficult, resort must again be made to the man who did the 
mitreing. 

The chief difficulty usually met with is in making the mould- 
ings accurately coincide, for when nails are driven in, the blow 
of the hammer causes a slight relative displacement of the adja- 
cent surfaces with the result that a false, or faulty, join ensues: 
on the other hand if merely glued together imperfect contact is 


ot 
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very liable to happen. [oth these troubles are avoidable by 
using a simple form of corner cramp. For instances, either the 
“ Eureka ” costing 2s. each, or the “ Improved” from ts. 6d. to 
3s. per pair will be found efficient for the purpose. When even 
but a few frames are to be home made, such instruments soon 
pay their cost and are always useful——* The Practical Photog- 
rapher.”’ 


DIPHENAL—A NEW DEVELOPER. 


© the current number of the * Photographische Correspon- 

denz Dr. Julius Precht, of Heidelberg, contributes a note 

on this subject, an abstract of which may be interesting to our 
readers. 

Diphenal is diamido-oxydiphenol, and is prepared from the 
acid extract of oxyazobenzole, and has been patented as a pho- 
tographic developer by Leopold Casella & Co., of Frankfort, by 
whom it is placed on the market in the form of an alkaline solu- 
tion, the salt itself forming white needle-like crystals, the solu- 
tion being a dark-brown color, which on dilution with water 
forms a nearly colorless solution, which does not stain the films 
nor the fingers unless the latter are kept in the same for a very 
long time. It is stated to have all the conveniences of rodinal, 
with the advantages of pyro and iron. It gives extremely clear 
shadows, works very cleanly and free from fog, and gives all the 
delicacy and gradation of pyro. It surpasses all other develop- 
ers in the latitude of exposure it allows, and with very great over- 
exposure there is no trouble; what it is necessary to do is to de- 
velop till the high lights are dense enough, and the shadows keep 
beautifully clear, more so than with any other developer except 
glycin. 

It is specially suitable for objects with great contrasts, as it 
does not block up the high lights, and amateurs who are by no 
means certain of their exposures will find it exceedingly useful, 
as it so rarely gives fog. It is not a very rapid developer, the 
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half-tones and shadows succeeding the high lights in a regular 
manner, and not coming up simultaneously like metol, amidol, 
and rodinal. 

The stock solution is, for ordinary work, diluted with 
15 parts of water for normal and over-exposure, whilst for under- 
exposure it may be used with only 8 or 10 parts of water. The 
brown color of the solution is not a sign of oxidation, as the 
stock solution has been kept for five months unchanged, and the 
diluted solution also keeps well.. By repeated use the negatives 
do not, as with hydroquinone, become harder. 

With normal exposure and concentration the image appears 
in about twenty seconds, and development is complete in from 
five to ten minutes. With under-exposed plates, and a strength 
of 1: 8, development may be continued for half an hour without 
harm. When it is known that correct exposure has been given, 
the developer may be used 1: 10, and the image appears very 
quickly and development will be quite complete in about three 
minutes. 

It is necessary to well wash the plates after development in 
order to free it from the developer. If some of the ordinary 
fixing bath is mixed with a small quantity of the developer, the 
solution turns brown by the absorption of oxygen and a liquid 
is obtained which dissolves silver, and therefore can be used as a 
reducer. The brown solution thus formed also stains the gela- 
tine. Diamido-oxyphenol can also be used without alkali as a 
developer, a property which is common to other para-amido- 
phenols.—* British Journal.” 
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The Photographic Society of Philadelphia. 


OFFICERS FOR 1897-'98. — President, Joseph H. Burroughs; Vice- 
Presidents, Charles R. Pancoast, Robert S. Redfield ; Secretary, Edmund 
Stirling ; Treasurer, Anthony W. Robinson. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Publication of the Proceedings.—By agreement between the Society and 
the editor and publisher, the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY has 
been constituted the official medium of publication of the Society, and will 
contain from month to month ab.tracts of the proceedings of the Society, 
papers read at our meetings, and other matters of interest to our members. 

A special subscription rate of $1.50 a year has been made for mem- 
bers of the Society. To secure this, subscriptions must be made through 
the Treasurer, Anthony W. Robinson, 409 Chestnut Street. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

No. 1.—The annual wall display of members’ work will be held during 
the month of January. Each member of the Society is urged to send in 
one or more prints. It is proposed to number the prints on the wall and 
take a vote from each member present at the stated meeting, January 12th: 
on the picture excelling in his estimation in points of combined artistic 
merit and technique, in the following classes: Landscapes, Genre Subjects, 
Portraits, and Floral Studies. A medal of the Society will be awarded in 
each class to the member receiving the greatest number of votes. 

No. 2.—During the month of March there will be competition in 
photographic decorative work such as book and magazine covers, posters, 
Christmas or invitation cards, chapter headings, or anything in the way of 
photographic decorative illustration. 

We have only to compare the books and magazines of to-day with 
those published but a few years ago to note the remarkable change that 
has taken piace in the processes employed in illustration. 

Your committee desire to stimulate our members in this important 
branch of our art work, believing there is a large field for honor as well as 
pecuniary profit to the original and artistic worker. 

A silver cup, to be competed for annually, will be offered for the most 
original and artistic work in this line. Details of the competition and the 
manner of the award will be announced later. 

No. 3.—During the month of May it is proposed to have a wall dis- 
play of portraits made under our new skylight, should enough material be 
forthcoming. 

Any inquiries or suggestions in regard to any of the foregoing projects 
will be gladly received. Members are strongly urged to co-operate with 
the committee by offering subjects for discussion on papers for our stated 
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meetings. Walter P. Stokes, Chairman, 219 Market Street ; Henry Troth, 
Horace Howard Furness, Jr., Committee on Meetings. 
SCHEDULE FOR NOVEMBER. 

Stated Meeting. — Wednesday, November toth, 1897, Thirty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Society, and formal opening of the new skylight. 

2 p.m.—Mr. George C. Rockwood, the distinguished New York por- 
trait photographer, will give a demonstration in portraiture in the skylight, 
to which all members are invited. This will be a rare opportunity. 

8 p.m.—A paper by Mr. Thomas Wakeman Lane, on ‘‘ The Past, 
Present and Future of the Society.” 

A talk on Studio Work by Mr. Rockford. 

Election of a director to fill vacancy caused by resignation of Mr. 
Frank Bement. 

Members’ Meeting.—Wednesday, November 24th, 1897, interchange 
slides. 

Mr. Charles R. Pancoast will criticise a set of slides especially selected 
to illustrate the good, bad and indifferent. 

Smoking and lunch. 


Wall Display.—From November 3d to 30th, 1897, Wild Flower and 
Plant Studies by Mr. Henry Troth. 


Stated meeting held Wednesday evening, October 13th, 1897, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Joseph H. Burroughs, in the chair. 

The report of the Board of Directors was read as follows : 

Your Board of Directors has to report that in accordance with the 
authority granted by the Society, a lease for three more years has been 
executed with the owners of the present building, for the quarters now 
occupied by the Society, and in addition for the large room on the third 
floor at the northeast corner of the building. As the members have 
already been informed, by circular from the committee, the subscriptions 
toward the sky-light have been sufficient to justify the beginning of the 
work, which is now well on toward completion. When the additional 
funds needed for fitting up are in hand, your Board feels you will have as 
perfect a studio as could be desired. 

The reports submitted to the board by your Treasurer show that there 
has been no departure from the wise policy adopted over a year ago, and 
that the Society is living well within its income. With a healthy in- 
crease of membership the Society will be enabled to widen its sphere of 
usefulness as the way may open. 

Since the last meeting of the Society, in June, Messrs. C. H. Clark, Jr., 
and Charles Bullock, have resigned from active membership. 

At the Members’ Meeting in September, a prize set of slides from the 
English photographic journal, ‘‘ Photography,” were shown, and at the 
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October Visitors’ Meeting. on the 6th inst.. we were indebted to Mr. 
William H. Rau for an entertaining lantern talk under the title “ With 
Stoddard in Mexico.” 

The Secretary announced that Mr. Frank Bement has resigned as a 
member of the Board of Directors. 

A communication was received from Mr. John N. Reeve, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Columbia Photographic Society, inviting the members 
of this Society to join in a four-day photographic excursion to Harper’s 
Ferry and West Virginia. The letter was ordered posted on the bulletin 
board. 

A letter from Mr. F. C. Beach, General Manager of the American 
Lantern Slide Interchange, was read, calling upon the Society for its 
quota of slides for the season of 1897-08. 

Applications for active membership were received from the following : 
George R. Fox, Lansdowne, Penna. and 1801 Chestnut street; proposed 
by H. Peraldi de Comnene. Joseph H. Hawley, Media, Penna.; proposed 
by Dr. Caspar W. Miller. H. E. Hoopes, Media, Penna.; proposed by 
Dr. Caspar W. Miller. Thomas H. McCollin, Lansdowne, Penna. and 
1030 Arch street ; proposed by John Bartlett. 

The election of a Director to represent the Society in the American 
Lantern Slide Interchange being in order, Mr. William H. Rau was 
unanimously re-elected to that position. 

A general discussion followed as to the method of making up and judg- 
ing the Society’s contribution to the Interchange, in which Messrs. Walter 
P. Stokes, Henry Troth, William H. Rau, Thomas Wakeman Lane, 
Frank G. Rosengarten, John Bartlett, Charles R. Pancoast, and others 
took part. 

The President having ruled that an election was in order to fill the 
vacancy in the Board of Directors, caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Rement, Dr. Charles L. Mitchell moved that the election be postponed 
until the November meeting. It was agreed to. 

Mr. John Bartlett then read an instructive and interesting paper on 
“Composition in Photography,” with illustrations from the masters and 
from photographs by himself and other members of the Society. 

Mr. Edmund Stirling exhibited samples of the “ Sunlight Flash Pow- 
der,” sent by the Western Camera Manufacturing Co., of New York, and 
demonstrated the method of using it. The powder was claimed to be 
highly actinic, and was put up in convenient wooden boxes having a short 
piece of fuse attached, four different sizes being furnished. The claim is 
also made for the powder that it “cannot be ignited by friction, con- 
cussion or percussion.” 

Mr. Max Wille, representing the American Self-Toning Paper Manu 
facturing Co., gave a demonstration of the self-toning paper. The sim- 
plicity and ease of work and the beauty of the results were greatly ad- 
mired. EpMUND STIRLING, Secretary. 
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COMPOSITION. 
Read before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, Oct. 13th, 1897, by John Bartlett. 


™ OMPOSITION is making one thing out of several things. 

A poem is made up of words arranged in a certain way, but it 

is just the arrangement which makes it either the work of a gen- 

ius or the production of a fool; and so a painting or photograph 

is an arrangement of forms and shades, but it is the manner in 

which they are grouped and contrasted which gives it value as a 
work of art. 

There is no design in a load of stone being dumped out of a 
cart, nor is the carter an artist; but when these same stones are 
set in appropriate form, we see the idea of the architect gradually 
unfold, until the perfect building stands before us in all its 
beauty. 

So in photography, the haphazard throwing together of all 
sorts of things without any definite end or purpose is not picture 
making. ‘The result will be tame and tasteless, no matter how 
beautiful the individual objects may be. 

We must study the relation of parts and the harmony of the 
whole. 

The operator should have constantly before him the general 
effect produced, not the effect by any one portion of the picture 
he sees upon the ground-glass, but he should strive to have the 


different parts of the picture harmonize and not let any object 


be too obtrusive, either from its unsightiness, or from its promi- 


nence even though it be pleasing in itself. All such portions of 
a picture direct the eye at once upon them and so hurt the gen- 
eral pleasing effect. 

How often are we told by the art critics that there is but little 
scope in photography for the exercise of the inventive faculty, or 
the power by which diverse objects in nattire are combined and 
contrasted to form a harmonious picture. 

True, the photographer must take things just as he finds them. 

His pictures are mere transcripts from nature, nothing else. 
He may, indeed, possess a selective ability, “to know what 
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beauty is, see where it lies,” yet after all his work is only the best 
possible under the circumstances. 

The discordant elements which accident often obtrudes to mar 
the lovely scenes in nature which the artist may exclude and pre- 
serve the harmony, can at best be only modified by the pho- 
tographer, very often not to his entire satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, the photographer who happily adopts a subject 
directly from nature, has the credit due to invention. He has the 
faculty of perceiving in nature that which is fitted to the pur- 
poses of art which escapes the ordinary observer; and the mere 
fact of the perception of what is false, although he cannot always 
overcome it, is an advance towards the knowledge of what is 
true. 

Nature does produce pictures according to constant princi- 
ples. What seem to be accidental assemblages of objects are 
often very agreeable to the eye. 

Repetitions of forms and lines are of frequent occurrence, and 
similar attitudes may be noticed in crowds of people, in herds of 
cattle, or flocks of sheep. 

Animals, especially sheep and cows, add much to the beauty 
of landscape composition. They show admirably what might be 
called the anatomy of the land, the gentle slopes and elevations 
of the soil; and by taking positions which are most convenient 
for the great object of their lives, grazing, make most beautiful 
groupings and contribute to the unity of the picture. 

By all means get cows in your rural scenes, and if possible 
have some standing in the brook. 

Rocks, trees, mountains, meadows, streams, etc., are the 
features of landscape, but the smile, to carry out the metaphor, is 
from above—-we mean the sky. 

In a painting, the sky is of paramount importance—a bad sky 
means a bad picture. We all have heard of Turner’s skies, 
though we all may not have seen them. The photographer is 
too apt to neglect the sky in his view; true, its intense bright- 
ness burns it out on the sensitive film, and the beautiful, light, 
fleecy forms we see against the clear azure often fail to show their 
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loveliness even when taken with the most rapid shutter. Still, it 
is within the reach of the photogropher to secure many beautiful 
cloud subjects in connection with the landscape ; at least there is 
no excuse for the gross neglect. 

Nature in her disposition of things subordinates many to one, 
thus conforming to the great law of zsthetic harmony by giving 
unity in variety, producing regularity by combination of ele- 
ments in themselves, perhaps very irregular, and mostly by con- 
trast of lines and masses. 

Grouping is therefore a universal law of nature formulated by 
art, and not a mere product of arbitrary principles established by 
art critics. 

We may follow all rules in our selection from nature 
in our construction of what is called an incident or genre picture 
without becoming formal. 

sut it is necessary to look for something besides material rules 
of composition. It is not necessary to focus one’s interest upon 
the pyramid formed of the objects in your picture, or in the bal- 
ancing of lines, etc. 

If the rules are badly followed, your result will be miserable, 
but if rigidly followed you will produce a conventional picture 
quite as disagreeable to an observer oi taste. 

Rules of composition are instructively felt by good artists. 
No picture can be constructed by obeying a set formula, but 
must spring spontaneously from the artist’s own conception of 
what is pleasing. 

Dr. Johnson once said to Miss Burney: “ There are three dis- 
tinct kinds of judges upon all new productions. The first are 
those who know no rules but pronounce entirely upon their nat- 


ural taste or feelings; the second are those who know and judge 
by rules, and the third are those who know but are above the 
rules. The last are those you should wish to satisfy. Next to 


them rule the natural judges, but ever despise those opinions that 
are found solely by rules.” 

Even so great a man as Da Vinci insisted upon the observance 
of the great law of art that you must oppose a light ground to the 
shadow side of your figure and a dark ground to the light side. 
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But what glorious effects have since his time been produced 
by exactly the contrary, by joining light to light and shadow to 
shadow just as nature does and often registers upon the photo- 


graphic film. 





EXAMPLE OF EGG-SHAPED LIGHT AND SHADE. 


One great law there is, the leading principle of composition, 
which applies as well to form as to light and shade, that is the 
law of subordination, by which one mass is made always the 





DARK AGAINST LIGHT. 


largest, and no two exactly equal,or,as Benjamin West expressed 
it, * Struggling with each other for possession.” This principle 
is an invariable one. No departure from it can be found in the 


work of any distinguished painter. 
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Generally the smallest mass should be endowed with the 
greatest interest, but there shou'd always be a happy union of the 
parts. Avoid, therefore, scattering subjects, that is, views in 
which are a great number of objects spread about and receiving 
nearly the same degree of light and shade. Such scenes have 
no contrasts, the quiet and repose of one part do not set off 
or emphasize the energy of the other. The picture is what 
phdtographers or artists call flat or tame. 

In the illustration it will be seen that the smaller mass 
has more interest by reason of the figures in the foreground 
and the glimpse of distant landscape. This picture also exempli- 
fies the style of composition in which light is encompassed by 
dark. Sometimes an effective piceture is produced by the re- 
verse, that is, by having the dark surrounded by light. These 
two pictures, and also the two following, we have borrowed from 
that excellent little book, * Sketching from Nature,” by Tristam 
J. Ellis, which every photographer in search of the picturesque 
should attentively study, for the author is one of that small num- 


ber of artists who are very just to photography, and he is not 


afraid to acknowledge the debt of art to photography. It does 


one good to hear a painter say : 

‘Good photographs are always instructive to the artist ; the 
drawing is so beautifully correct in detail. After turning over 
many, if they are well selected, it feels almost impossible to look 


at sketches, except by the very first masters.” 
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We have here a drawing of Point St. Croix, at Bruges, which 
taken by itself is one-sided as regards composition, but by com- 
bination with some other congruous elements a charming pic- 
ture may be made of it without destroying at all its identity, but 
rather intensifying the individuality. An old barge is brought 
into service and several figures are also introduced. But, lest the 
improvement might cause the too great monopoly of attention 
and so divorce our interest from the true intent and purpose of 
the scene, the representation of the gate of St. Croix, we must 


seek to couple the parts in a happy artistic union by means of 











some connecting link, not obtrusive, but congruous to the sub- 
ject. This will be found in the ox-team which is passing over 
the bridge, which shows that the goods unloading from the barge 
are being conveyed to the tower. Such little happy devices al- 
ways excite our interest in the scene. The clouds also help the 
balance of masses in this picture. 

Hogarth recommends the pyramidal form of compesition as 
the best, and though in his own works we discover much of the 
pyramid, yet he does not adhere to it so slavishly or rigidly as 
to give too great an appearance of artifice. 


Hogarth’s compositions are valuable to the student of pic- 
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torial effect. They are rich and varied where the story necessi- 
tates the disposal of very abundant material. His crowds are 
always managed with consummate skill. If you will examine his 
works you will notice that nothing is superfluous, notwithstand- 
ing the crowded appearance ; not even the minutest object can be 
spared and the harmony of the whole preserved. He actually 
revels in lines and forms, yet withal maintains unity, breadth, 
and interest. 

li we avoid the pyramidal form of composition, the lines should 
only be suggested. It is exceedingly objectionable when the in- 
tention is patent to every eye. 

It should have, as we have said, the accidental look of nature. 
and not let the scaffolding show. 

Perspective will often give us the pyramid in composition, 
showing thereby that nature is the teacher. The lines in the 
accompanying photograph are formed by the diminution of the 
vessels as they recede from the eye, and also by the contour of 
the foremost ship. 

One great difficulty in the composition of a picture is the cen- 
tralization of the interest, without which no picture can really 


be formed. Each part, however well drawn or posed, is only an 
isolated factor having no part or lot with the general motive. 


This lack of harmony of relation between the parts is not con- 
fined to photographic groups. The painter also sins against the 
canons of art by making an interesting mosaic instead of a 
painting. 

David's picture of Napoleon crossing the Alps is the represen- 
tation of the warrior as we might expect to see him put upon 
the stage by a skillful stage manager, but he has nothing to do 
with the scene about him, and suggests to us nothing of the 
dangers and difficulties which attended this great enterprise. 

How often have we all been disgusted with our efforts to pic- 
torially render a group whose sole aim and purpose is to have 
their portraits taken and who are oblivious to our pictorial striv- 
ings. Some try to look romantic. Some are anxious that the 


best side of the face shall be emblazoned. Some will pose stat- 
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uesquely. And then there is the funny man,, who, as Mr. Rob- 
inson says, is the most egotistical of the crowd and disorganizes 
everything by his would-be sallies at wit. None of the group (the 
little children and real old people perhaps excepted), are willing 
to act naturally or passively, to sacrifice personal vanity to pictic 
necessity by turning their backs if needs be or in any way ob- 


scuring the full glare of their personality. 











PERSPECTIVE, 


Such a thing as co-ordination in a group like this is impos- 
sible—" each for each” but not for * mutual rendering ” is their 
motto. There is nothing in such a patchwork picture to show 
that anyone knows the person standing alongside of him. 

We are sometimes led to believe that the models help the suc- 
cessful picture-making photographer more than they get credit 
for. 

There is one consideration in beginning our search for the 
picturesque—not to start out to make the picture without a defi- 
nite idea of what it is going to be. 
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It begins an “ airy nothing ” and never gets “a local habitation 
oraname.” If we ourselves have no definite conception of how 
we intend to illustrate our picture-story, how can we ever inspire 
our patient and obliging models to act in harmony with us ? No 
wonder they are stiff and awkward, and disgust us with their 
want of pliability. They may, if they catch your idea, become 
most valuable factors in suggesting means and entering into the 
spirit of it as veritable actors and not mere puppets. 

Definiteness is the lever to success. A picture in which the 
models thoroughly enjoy themselves and the theme, will have a 


certain amount of suggestiveness in it which shall always make it 


interesting and pleasing to the beholder. 








COMPOSITION FROM RAPHAEL. 


Your skill will, of course, be called forth by the introduction oi 
something in harmony with the scene ; not obtrusive, but in 
some way centering the interest. 

Now the question comes, How can this definiteness of pictorial 
intention be secured ? 

It cannot be secured at all unless the germ is in your own mind, 
—but we may believe Ben. Jonson when he tells us : * A good 
poet’s made as weil as born.” We may be sure it is equally true 


of a good photographer. 
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There are ways of strengthening, or even embodying vague 
ideas. Do not smile at the exceedingly prosaic way we shall sug- 
gest: We know of no better plan than to read over a catalogue 
of the titles of pictures in the guide books or of collections of 
pictures of any kind ; if nothing better can be had, an auction 


sale catalogue. Those of the Dutch and Flemish school of paint- 


ing, the Genre painters, as they are called, will be found especially 


valuable. Terburg and Metsu, Gerard Dow, Peter Hooch, Jean 
Maes, and a host others. These painters have devoted them- 
selves to subjects 
‘« Not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food,” 

and photography may look at them and derive ideas therefrom 
and not be accused of aiming too high. After you have formed 
definitely in your own mind, or sketched out on paper rough 
drawings or sketches of what the subjects they have painted seem 
like to you, try to get hold of the engravings, or even coars« 
wood-cuts of their methods of treatment, and modify your 
sketches accordingly, but do not ever slavishly copy outright. 

You will be surprised how your own thought-out ideas and the 
hints you get from the cuts will enable you to build up a new 
and delightful picture. You will get hints about arranging the 
draperies, the best use of accessories, etc., etc., for happily these 
Dutch painters of the drama of everyday life give us just such 
domestic scenes as we see at home. Our way of life is, of course, 
a little modified in costume, but needing scarcely any change to 
make it as picturesque. Another good way to get ideas is from 
the caricaturist. These artists are always free from affectation, 
and the most original of anybody. Leech, Du Maurier, Arthur 
Frost, are rich in fancy and highly suggestive. The pages of 
* Life,” and * Truth,” and “ Puck,” and the other comic papers 
are fertile fields from which to draw inspiration. Thus even the 
most ridiculous sketch will furnish stray ideas which may be 


combined to the formation of a picture most serious in its intent. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


*** “ Sunlight and Shadow.” The spirit which animates modern art 
might find its most appropriate symbol in the camera, since realism is 
not only dominant in painting, but is also the controlling principle in 
poetry and fiction. We have come to look at nature face to face no longer 
through a glass darkly, finding in the commonest object, in the humblest 
character, thoughts rich in beauty, strong in truth and of high moral 
purpose. Without overstepping the “ modesty of nature,” we create new 
scenes, call forth unexpected manifestations, and discover likenesses and 
differences in things which delight the imagination or touch the heart. 
Artists may cast reproach upon photography for its too literal rendering 
of facts—for the line for line translation of a scene in nature, they make 
us believe they would prefer a paraphrase,—but in their heart of hearts 
they take the greatest delight in these actual transcripts. 

Some years ago painters were very confident that photography had no 
claim to a place in art ; now-a-days they are not so sure of it, and the 
more candid even acknowledge the debt art owes to it. The fact is 
painters are joining the ranks of the photographers, not for the sake of 
employing photography as a mere drudge for recording detail, but be 
cause of some of the glorious effects of nature it has opened up to their 
view which art was blind to before the revelation of the unerring film 
Very thankful we are for the reinforcement of the painters, for our 
puotographic art is bettered thereby. They not only speak kindly of 
photographic pictures, but often become enthusiastic over the beauties oi 
the camera, and even covet a single portrait or landscape for the beauty 
of expression and delicacy of tone. 

These remarks are called forth by reason of the delight we experienced 
in turning over the pages of a beautiful book, by Mr. W. I. Lincoln 
Adams, entitled “ Sunlight and Shadow,” published by the Baker & Tay- 
lor Company, 5 and 7 E. 16th street New York. 

It is not intended for the beginner, but for the real amateur—whether 
professional or non-professional—the true amateur-lover of the beautiful 
in nature, and Mr. Adams, by his refined taste and good judgment in 
selection of original photographs from nature—the work of the shining 
lights of the profession—-has demonstrated that nature is constantly mak- 
ing picture after picture of exquisite beauty which court the attention of 
those who have the power of selection 

* Sunlight and Shadow” is not only a book of beautiful pictures (of 
which there are over 100 representative of every department of art photo- 
graphy), but it also contains articles from the pens of those who have 
contributed to the literature of the subject—by such writers as Xanthus 
Smith, H, P. Robinson, Andrew Pringle, and others, and also some ex 
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cellent remarks by Mr. Adams himself, who has succeeded in weaving 
together a beautiful photographic tapestry a delight for the eye to dwell 
upon and a guide to those who are seeking to make pictures by photo- 
graphy. It goes without saying that the reproductions are of the highest 
grade of workmanship, and the text and general make-up of the book 
most attractive. A charming gift to anyone who delights in picture- 
making by photography would be a copy of * Sunlight and Shadow.” 
The Scovill & Adams Company, 60 and 62 E. tith street, New York. 


*** A New Hand-Book to London. Darlington & Co., Llangollen, 
Wales. This most excellent guide book to the great metropolis exactly 
meets the wishes of those who travel to see that city of special historic 
interest to every Anglo-American. It is remarkably pleasant reading, the 
style of, conveying information, while concise and clear, is very interesting, 
and the authors, whom we are informed are Mr. E. C. Cook, editor of 


“ London Daily News,” and his accomplished wife, have certainly packed 


into this manual of information everything one desires to know, not only 


of the old, historic places, but also of the best means of reaching them, 
and what is of particular value, furnished specially made maps and plans 
which give a graphic idea of the great arteries of roads and passages 
which connect the various parts of the great city of London. Those who 
wish the latest, best and most thoroughly arranged guide book had better 
secure “ Darlington’s Hand-Book of London and Environs.” Sixty illus- 
trations and 24 plans or maps. 

*** Pancoast & Hand, Heed Building, Philadelphia, send us a neat little 
memorandum book for the photographer, conveniently arranged for re- 
cording information as regards time of exposure, quality of light, nature 
of subject, etc. It will be found most useful to the tourist photographer, 
and may be carried in the vest pocket. Ten cents secures it. 


*** A new edition of “ Wallace’s Amateur Photographer.” We are glad 
to see that Dr. Ellerslie Wallace has issued a new, greatly enlarged and 
improved edition of his well-known “ Amateur Photographer,” which we 
believe was the first book of the kind issued as a guide to the various 
processes of the art. The appearance of the new edition is evidence of 
its appreciation by the workers of photography. ‘‘ The Amateur Photo- 
grapher” is really a record of the practical experience of one who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the details of every topic treated in its pages. 
It is, therefore, not clogged up with irrelevant matter, but conveys infor- 
mation in a clear, straightforward manner, inspiring the beginner with 
confidence and confirming the views and experience of the more advanced 


amateur. The new edition is up-to-date, containing all the recent dis- 
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coveries in methods and means of manipulation. The type is beautiful, 
the binding excellent, and the embellishments from the cameras of the 


best workers. Henry T. Coates, Juniper and Chestnut streets, Phila. 


ON THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF METEORS. 


The subject of meteor photography becomes of more and more interest 
as the return of the great Leonid display approaches, for it is to the 
camera that astronomers will look for the most important and interesting 
results on that occasion. 

There has been no opportunity, since the practical advent of the rapid 
dry plate, to photograph a meteoric shower, and the results of efforts in 
this line during the next three or four years, will be looked forward to 
with the keenest interest. For my part I see no reason why, with our 
present understanding of the subject, we should not secure a magnificent 
record which will be of the highest importance to meteoric astronomy. 

In my photographic work of the last six or eight years, I have, on 
a number of occasions, secured trails of meteors on the star plates. Some 
of these have been from the passage of very large meteors. Several times 
these meteors have been seen in their flight with the eye, and on one occa- 
sion a bright stationary meteor was photographed. It is therefore not an 
uncommon thing to secure meteor trails where one is frequently photo- 
graphing the sky—especially if he should use a quick-working lens of the 
portrait combination with as wide and flat a field as possible. 

The portrait lens has proved its value for all work of this class so em- 
phatically that no one who can get such an instrument will attempt to use 
anything else for the purpose. Yet, in the case of a great shower like 
the one promised, I do not despair of a long focus lens doing very 
valuable work because of the bigger image and the advantages of detail 
which may occur in the event of the explosion of a large meteor. But 
the most interesting and important work will undoubtedly be done by 
the short focus portrait lens. 

Where the scale does not become too important a factor, there are 
many advantages in using a comparatively small lens, such for instance 
as the one used by the writer in making a great number of star pictures 
at the Lick Observatory. This lens, as I have shown previously (As 
tronomy and Astro-Physics No. 130, A. P. J. Dec., 1895, etc.) is far more 
rapid than the larger portrait lenses and gives a wider field, though the 
scale is necessarily small. Its diameter is 1% inch and 5.3 inches focus. 


This is the kind of lens used in the ordinary projecting lantern and can 
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be purchased for a few dollars. From the fact that it belonged to a com- 
mon magic lantern, I have called it the “lantern lens.” Such a lens is 
within the reach of every amateur either by purchase or loan. I would, 
however, caution anyone from using the visual focus of such a lens. It 
is best to determine the focus by star trails. In using such a lens for 
meteors it is best to have it attached to an equatorial with clock motion, 
though this is not altogether necessary. Very valuable results can be 
obtained by simply pointing the instrument in the direction of some 
known star and fastening it to a board tilted in the proper position—the 
beginning and ending of the exposure being noted. 


The star trails will 
enable one to properly locate the position of any meteor trail which may 


appear on the plate if the tine of the meteor’s flight is noted. The plates 
should be frequently changed and marked to avoid confusion as to the 
time of the meteor’s appearance. An eye should also be kept to the sky 
and every meteor that crosses the region of the plate should be noted for 
time and rough location. 

Very important work can be done—especially by those not provided 
with equatorial telescopes—if two or more are provided with cameras and 
are stationed several miles apart with their instruments simply directed to- 
wards the zenith for the determination of the parallax of the meteors, as 
described by Professors Schaeberle and Colton of the Lick Observatory 
in ** Popular Astronomy ” for September. 

It is a misfortune that the moon will interfere to a certain extent during 
the several years in which we may have meteoric showers at the close of 
the present century. It will be specially bad in 1899; there will be no 
interference, however, in 1898 and not very much in 1900. In the present 
year, 1897, whatever shower may occur will happen in the presence of a 
gibbous moon, which will interfere more or less seriously with visual ob 
servations. So far, however, as the photographic results are concerned 
it will not be so serious an objection as may be supposed. With com- 
paratively short exposures, even a full moonlit sky would not interfere 
seriously so far as fogging the plates is concerned. 

I have recently, and previously, made some experiments in this direc- 
tion and the results have been somewhat surprising to me. I find that 
trom half an hour to an hour’s exposure with the ordinary portrait lens 
on a sky illuminated by the full moon does not seriously fog the plate. 
Great care, however, should be taken in the development to hold back 
the sky illumination as much as possible. Even with the quick acting 
lantern lens an exposure of an hour is possible on a full moonlit sky with 
a quick plate. The question may come up as to what effect such condi- 
tions would have on photographing a faint object. Such as a small 
meteor train. While I believe that small meteor trains might be missed 
under these circumstances that would be caught on a dark sky, I do not 


know that such is the case. I have made some experiments that possibly 
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bear on this subject and whether they do or not they are interesting just 
now. 

The diffused nature of the celebrated Merope Nebula of the Pleiades is 
well known. 


Such an object, visually, cannot stand much illumination of 
the sky. 


On the night of September 30, 1895, (my last night on Mt. Hamilton) I 
gave an exposure of 20 minutes 


from 14h 34m to 14 h 54m—on the 
Pleiades with the Willard lens. 


The moon was then some two days of 
full, and the night was very brilliant with its illumination. This illumina 
tion of the sky did not materially affect the plate. To my surprise the 
Merope Nebula came out strong and distinct in its full extent. Some 
of the other nebulosities of the Pleiades were also shown faintly, espe 
cially the prong-like projection from Electra. These objects would have 
been utterly invisible, visually, under such conditions with any telescope. 
Stars of the 12th to the 13th magnitude are clearly shown. The smallest 
star, by reference to the Paris maps, being about 13th mag. An exposure 
of 9 minutes was also given at this time. Very faint traces of the Merope 
Nebula can be seen on this plate also. 

In some of my comet photographs the exposure has been carried on in 
more or less strong moonlight without any apparent bad effects. I think 
therefore, so far as the photographic results are concerned, we need not 
worry over the presence of the moon, certainly not so far as the chances 
of fogging the plate are concerned. For various reasons, however, the 
plate should not be exposed too long.—E. FE. Barnard, in “ Popular As- 
tronomy.” 


QUALITY IN LANTERN SLIDES. 


During the last ten years or so a considerable change has taken place 
in our taste regarding slides, and it may fairly be taken as a rule that 
changes in taste taking place gradually and not suddenly are changes in 
the right direction. A precipitate and radical change in anything usually 
betokens some sentimental upheaval rather than a philosophical evolution, 
and such changes are almost always wrong, or at least dangerous. But 
when we see a change gradually, and by connected links, occurring in any 
art or science, or line of administration, the probability is that the change 
is salutary. So we think it is with the general change in slides. We can 
well remember the time when the “ summum bonum ” in a slide was clear- 
ness in the high lights ; the extent and area of this desiderated clearness 
was lessened as time passed on, till now we have arrived at a point where 


clearness is not the one end and aim of the “ slidists.”. We sometimes 
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wonder when we think how few writers on slide-making have given seri- 
ous attention to the purely artistic aspect of the case; we wonder still more 
when we remember that several writers of authority have denied that there 
can be any art at all in slide-making. Photography is by no means per- 
fect as an art in any of its branches or aspects, but the aim of the photo- 
grapher making a lantern slide may be as surely towards art as the aim of 
the man making a negative, while we have always contended that screen 
images from slides are often, per se, quite as good as any print. It is quite 
true that artistic prints on paper are more frequently seen, and more easily 
produced perhaps, than artistic projected images, but this does not touch 
the principle or the logic of the question. There is art in selecting and 
using our materials so as to get a pictorial screen-image, and the art in 
this image is all the more evident from the fact that it is apparently more 
difficult to produce the desired qualities in a transparent than in an opaque 
positive to be viewed by reflected light. 

The greatest defect, usual or almost universal, in slide-images is false 
tonality, disproportionate rendering of values, the higher lights are too 
light, the shadows too opaque ; this is merely a remnant of the old black 
and white ages, and is gradually being improved away. Many of the 
most approved slides of to-day would some years ago have been howled 


down by any photographic “ visience,”” and no better proof of the change 


can be adduced than the fact that even now a non-photographic beholder, 


one whose taste has not been gradually trained to better things, applauds 
a black and white slide which a trained photographer would put down as 
a failure and a horror. 

Having now dismissed the clear or black and white slide, let us con- 
sider its antithesis—the foggy one. If we are sitting watching images on 
the screen, and an image representing an outdoor scene comes on, darken- 
ing the whole room as if a partial eclipse had occurred when the negative 
was being exposed, we know that we have to deal with a foggy slide ; the 
sensation is unpleasant, almost gruesome, and the rendering is absolutely 
false. Slides of this kind are all too common, especially with those who 
use gelatine slide plates too sensitive or too coarse, or who use proper 
slides unwisely. We dare not say that a fogged slide is worse than a 
chalk-and-soot one, but the foggy variety appeals to nobody, while the 
other appeals to some. 

We have still another kind of screen image which is objectionable, and 
the subject this time is an interior or something of that nature. A slide 
often greatly appreciated and applauded shows an image of, say, a church 
interior, as bright and clear as if the church had been turned outside in 
for the photographer's benefit ; it might be the skeleton of a church— 
roofless, and in sections to be pieced together to suit the photographer ; 
the sensation is that of a hillside in bright sunshine, rather than the “ dim 
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religious light” of a sacred edifice. Surely this is all wrong! We have 
often noticed this obnoxious effect emphasized when the lantern was shed 
ding much reflected light about the room. 


The chalk-and-soot slide is the result of want of taste, and it is pro- 


duced deliberately in most cases; the foggy variety is usually due to 
want of knowledge, and the outdoor interior is the result of want of 
thought. 

There are on our market several brands of lantern gelatine plate that 
will yield perfect slides of whatever kind, and the same may be said of col- 
lodion plates, bath and emulsion. We have no right to assert, but we 
venture to submit, that on the whole, better results are obtained with col 
lodion emulsion than with gelatine. The grain of the collodion is, as a 
rule, finer, but—at last we are coming to our usual practicality—the great 
merit of collodion is that we have our density much more at command 
than with gelatine. It is no use saying that it is easy to intensify a gela- 
tine plate ; it is easy to do it, but it is extremely difficult to do it just as 
much or as little as we desire. With collodion we have a slide almost fin 
ished ; it may require just a little pluck in the image, or a little more 
density all over; we can manage this with pyro and silver to a nicety. 
Or it is just a little blocked ; we can remove this defect with ease, and a 
very dilute applicationof our friend ‘* Farmer’; and these operations we 
carry out in any light we may prefer ; we can stop when we like. Our 
mind goes to an able paper read by a very able man, Mr. Stieglitz, 
wherein he advocates the plan of over-exposing, and subsequently wholly 
and locally reducing lantern slides ; Mr. Cowan some years ago advo- 
cated a similar line of action. We, too, have experimented in this direc- 
tion, and found it useful only for a certain class of negative—the hard 
variety. We have always found that if we notably over-exposed our 
slide-plate, no manipulation with a reducing agent would ever save that 
plate from being flat. We admit that sometimes we require a slide almost 
“ flat,” and that sometimes we have a negative that will not yield a flat 
slide, and we also admit that probably Mr. Steiglitz is a defter workman 
than ourselves, but we do not believe Mr. Stieglitz’s procedure safe for 
any but a few workers. Our experience also is that reduction a la ferri- 
cyanide alters very little the proportionate or relative values of a slide or 
negative. 

We are in a kind of chronic state of making collodion slides, some black 
and white for scientific purpose, some toned for other purposes, and we 
find complete ease in getting the quality of slides required. By varying 
the exposure and development, and by careful intensification with silver. 
or, at times, mercury, we seem to obtain with collodion what we could 
get only with trouble and uncertainty from gelatine. We have for long 


used plates presumably made on lines laid down by Dr. Hill Norris in 
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Birmingham, and lately we have got fine results from a collodion emul- 


sion made by Mr. W. B. Bolton, the emulsion in this case being gener- 


ally used moist on the plate. We often make the slides warm in color by 


sublimate, followed by potash metabisulphite; this gives excellent re- 
sults, but there is always the element of uncertainty as to the degree of 


density conferred. If the negative is hard we give full exposure and do 


not intensify ; if flat, we give short exposure and intensify after fixing, 


and there are many intermediate negatives and methods of treatment 
available with collodion more easily, at any rate, than with gelatine. 
—A. P., in * Photography.” 


THE PREPARATION AND TREATMENT OF MATT- 
SURFACE PAPER. 


Herr Von Norath gives, in the ** Deutsche Photographen Zeitung,” the 
following useful summary of the various processes by means of which 
matt-surface papers may be prepared ; and, as he points out, they are at 
the present time preferred for artistic work to any with a high glaze. 

The simplest form of matt paper is the old salted paper, which is an 
ordinary paper with a sizing of gelatine, agar-agar, or arrowroot, which 
is very weak, and contains some chloride salt. The nature of the chloride 
and the proportion in the paper is of considerable influence on the char- 
acter of the print. Papers which have an excess of silver nitrate are, to 
a certain extent, the more sensitive the more chloride they contain ; be- 
yond this point, however, a slowing action is apparent. Such very sensi- 
tive papers give prints more of the character of emulsion papers, that is 
to say, they give more vigorous prints. A paper with small proportion of 
chloride gives the opposite effect. 

The proportion and kind of chloride used have considerable influence 
on the final tone of the prints ; thus a strongly salted paper gives dark 
tones, whilst a weak salted gives brighter tones. Sodium chloride gives 
blue-blacks, barium chloride violets, ammonium chloride bluish, and cal- 
cium chloride reddish tones. 

The brilliance of the prints can, however, be considerably increased by 
adding to the salting bath a certain quantity of potassium bichromate, 
which tends to give harder results. In order to keep the paper for some 
time after sensitizing, either citric or tartaric acid should be added to the 
salting solution. The prints on this paper do not print bluish, but brick 
red or brown, and they are not so suitable for platinum toning as those 
which print blue-black. 
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Hardwich’s formula for salting plain paper is— 


CA NS oe chwkincena deaawasdhbdwun awed ada deeeuwiee 7 parts. 
Ammonium chloride, . ..............ccc cece eeeeee 7 
SNS, 5 & de sdaws mend gate ovesenseacensoudcebnc I 
WOE a> s: eeavarseeesatandasersenkendoLeewenwceese 


First dissolve the acid, and neutralize with carbonate of soda, about 16 
parts being required ; allow the gelatine to swell in water, and then melt 
by the aid of heat. The solution should be used warm, and the paper 
allowed to float for two minutes. A ten per cent. silver bath should be 
used. 


Arrowroot may be used instead of gelatine, as in following formula : 


Ammonium chloride, . ..............sssececeee.. 8 parts. 
Carbonate of soda, ...... ee Te ei 
RG EEE, sg iiibawes ans GeechebsnaapoidsseGeeaeeed 4 
ArPOWTOC, 6 nics cccnccss 12 

i Ce TE Te PE ee 600 


The arrowroot should be first made into a cream with a little water, and 
then 450 parts of boiling water added, and the whole allowed to boil for 
about five minutes, or till it clears. In the remainder of the water the 
salts should be dissolved, and added to the arrowroot whilst it is hot. 


The whole should be well stirred and filtered, and it is ready for use. 


The most even and best matt paper is obtained by using agar-agar, but 
it is rather more difficult, as it can only be used in the form of a jelly, the 


composition of which is as follows : 


DOG CHIOTEEE,. . oovcswvacesecess eT Te fF 
PGR. 6. ockar tears cabs ceiwiadeenaneeetccies cl 
i ee ne ne ee ee ee 5 si stg claw goto 


The agar-agar is allowed to swell in cold water for half an hour, then 
heated and boiled for ten minutes, and the salt, dissolved in a little water 
added. The solution should be kept warm, and allowed to stand for half 
an hour so as to let the coarser particles settle to the bottom ; the clear 
should be decanted, and pressed through a piece of coarse muslin into a 
dish, and allowed to cool. To salt the paper about 230 grains are required 
for a sheet of paper 24x 17% inches, and it should be evenly distributed 
over the paper by a soft camel’s hair brush. 

The above give papers suitable only for vigorous negatives. For nega- 


tives of medium density 1 part of ammonium chloride should be added to 
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every 60 parts of water. If platinum black tones are required, a small 
quantity of bromide should be added thus : 


Ammonium chloride, . 50 parts. 
Potassium bromide, . 
Potassium bichromate, 


Water, . . 


The paper should be salted by immersion for four or five minutes. If 
the paper is to be kept, a citrate of silver bath should be used. After sil- 
vering, the paper appears more or less an intense rose color, through the 
formation of a small quantity of silver chromate, especially if the bromide 
is omitted, which gives a faint yellowish color. 

Printing on all the matt papers prepared as above must be fairly deep, 
and this must be considered in connection with the toning bath that is to 
be used, as some reduce the prints much more than others. Alkaline 
gold baths weaken most, chloro-platinite baths less, and the sulpho- 
cyanide bath not at all. 

Nothing is better for the salted papers than a combination of gold and 
platinum toning, or a simple gold bath. 


The platinum bath is made as follows :— 


Chloro-platinite of potash (one per cent. sol.) 
Acetic acid, . 


Water, . . 


The prints should be well washed, and toned in this until they are blue 
when looked at, but reddish by transmitted light, and should then be 
placed in a three per cent. solution of washing soda, and then placed in 
the following :— 


Chloride of gold (one per cent. sol.) 
Ammonium sulphocyanide, 


Water, .. 


till the reddish color has almost disappeared. Experience alone can tell 
how far to carry toning. If toning is carried too far, the prints are blue- 
black, but when correctly toned, a brownish-black. If a deep blue-black 


is required, it can more easily be obtained by using— 


Chloride of gold (one per cent. sol.) 
Phosphate of soda, F 


Water, . . 
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This bath must be mixed an hour before use. Prints on plain paper 
should be well rolled, as this considerably improves their appearance. 

Platinotype paper is the next matt paper to be considered, and there 
are three kinds—hot bath, cold bath, and printing out. The hot bath 
paper requires less time for printing, and shows also a tendency to brown 
in the prints. Hubl recommends for the preparation of the hot bath 
process for a paper sized with gelatine 

Chloro-platinite solution (1:6), ..........002 cece eee 4 parts. 


Ferric-Oxalate sOlMtion, . ... cess ccccccccscscsescose O 


Oxalate-gelatine solution, . 
For thin negatives a few drops of a one per cent. solution of potassium 
bichromate should be added to 185 minims, which are sufficient for a 
sheet of paper 20 x 26. Development is effected by floating on a solution 
of potassium oxalate 1 : 3, heated to about 60° C. Though variations in 
the temperature give different effects, the hotter the developer the flatter 
the print, and the colder the harder it will be. 
For the cold bath paper Lainer recommends a formula which can be 


considerably modified to suit the negatives : 


Chloro-platinite solution (1 : 6) 


Tere r rer Try Tr Te 60-72 parts. 


Ammonium ferric-oxalate solution, ............ 60-48 
PE ited davansdioneevatnaredasate 10-40 
Gum arabic, . 5 
Ammonium bichromate (one per cent. sol.)..... 1-3 


For the printing out paper the following is the best formula : 


A 
Potassium chloro-platinite (1 :6), ..........sesce-- 10 parts 
B. 
Ammonium ferric oxalate, ..........00.cs0es. .... 40 parts. 
Potassium oxalate (five per cent. sol.)...........45- 100 
CAORTINE i... So CEA Sawa dcevecewsssear sat sasenseed ee 3 
Mt 
a ee ere ere cecseccces. 100 parts. 
Potassium chlorate solution (1 :20)................ 8 


To make solution B, heat the oxalate solution to 40 per cent. C, and 


dissolve the ammonium salt in it; allow to cool, filter and add the 


glycerine. 
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For ordinary negatives, 5 parts of A, 6 parts of B, and 2 parts of C 
should be used ; for hard negatives the quantity of C should be reduced. 
and increased for thin negatives. Instead of C, Houchiaus suggests the 
use of bromine water, and, for a sheet of paper, uses 50 drops of A, 60 
drops of B, and from 2 to 10 drops of bromine water. 

Matt albumen paper gives excellent results, and Hiibl’s formula for this 
is as follows :— 


Whites of eggs are beaten, allowed to stand for several hours, then 


filtered, and two per cent. of salt added. A two per cent. solution of 


arrowroot should also be made by heat and two per cent. of salt 


added to this. To prepare the paper these solutions are mixed 


in varying proportions, and the greater the proportion of albumen 
the more brilliant and vigorous the prints: the proportion of vary 


from equal parts to 1 of albumen to 4 of arrowroot. The paper 


should be fastened by the corners to a flat board, and the mixture evenly 


spread all over it by means of a broad brush, and then the marks evened 
out with a dry distributing brush, which should be worked all over the 
paper in circles till all surface glaze has disappeared. For sensitizing, 
about an eight per cent. silver bath should be used, and 2 parts of citric 
acid added to every 15 parts of silver. This paper is specially suitable for 
platinum toning, and the platinum bath should be neutral and not acid, 
or else the whites will suffer. 

Matt collodion paper can be prepared by first sizing the paper with 
chrome gelatine, and then, when dry, stretching in a coating frame, and 
coating with the following collodion :— 

Dissolve by shaking 10 parts citric acid in 1000 parts of a two per cent. 
raw collodion ; dissolve, also, 3 parts of ammonium chloride in 15 parts 
of distilled water, and add 60 parts of absolute alcohol, and 12 parts ot 
glycerine ; shake welf, and add gradually to the collodion. Dissolve 25 
parts of silver nitrate in 25 parts of boiling water, and add 100 parts oi 
hot alcohol and add to the salted collodion, shake well and add 200 parts 
of alcohol, and allow to stand for two hours and filter. 

The best toning bath for this is Buhler’s, which is made by dissolving 
5 parts of chloride of gold in 280 parts of hot distilled water, and adding 
50 parts of strontium chloride and heating to 98° C. Dissolve also 12-15 
parts of potassium sulphocyanide in 250 parts of distilled water, heat to 
98° C; mix the two solutions, shaking well, allow to cool, filter, and 


wash the filter with 100 parts of distilled water. For use, from 5 to 8 


parts of this stock solution should be diluted with 100 parts of water. 
—‘ British Journal of Photography.” 
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BARGAIN LIST.—NOV., 


PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 
[For Lenses see Special List. ] 


1—8x1o D. S. Port. Camera, 2 
Berster Holders . 

1—D. S. Port. Camera, Glass Cor. 
Fiel@er ... 15 

I—11x14 Scovill Port. Camera, 
Bonanza holder, 

1—11x14 Anthony Port. Camera, 


. $18 


Benster holder, ...... 30 
1—14x17 D.S. B. Portrait Camera, 40 
1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 

Sees + «se 8 & * 20 

VIEW CAMERAS. 
1i—6%x8¥% Eastman R. B. 

Camera, 6 Holders, Case and 

Te 6 2 sk ek ee ee 
1—8xto Scovill Rev. Back 


Camera and Steinheil Lens, 30 
1i— 6% x8¥% Blair Rev. Back 
Camera, Beck lens, 6 holders 


and tripod. . 35 
1—5x7 Ideal, 2 extra holders and 
special case,.. . 19 
I—22x28 American Opt. Co. View 
Camera... 75 
I—IIxI4 Flammang R. B. Cam- 
era, 4 holders, tripod, Eury- 
scope lens. Prosch shutter, . 100 
1—5x8 Blair Lucidograph, ... 4 
1—4x5 New Model, .....- 6 
1—8xio Blair, Rev. Back, good 
a, ee ee ee ee 16 
I—64x8% Novelette Camera, two 
(2) extra Holders, Beck R, R. 
Lens, Canvas Case, in good 
condition. Cost $107.00. Will 
re ee ee 
1—5x8 Genessee Outfit, 3 extra 
eer a 13 
6—% Scovill light-weight film 
OMEOrS, CRED . ww ct es I 
1—Takiv Magazine Camera, . . 2 
1—Peep-a-Boo Camera, 2 


1—5x8 Blair Camera, with 6% x8% 
extension and 12 holders,. . 25 

I—6%x8% View and 2 holders. 8 

1—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 
oe ee ee fe) 
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oo 


oo 


co 


oO 


oo 


| 16% x 8x American 





Optical 
Co.'s View Camera, . $15 90 
1—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 
new, with Orthoscope lens, . 28 oo 


| I—Student Camera, complete. . 1 50 


oo |; 


oo 


co 


co 


8 8 


oo 


8 


8 8 


5° 


HAND CAMERAS. 


1—Night Hawk Camera, 


hist 3 00 
I—5x7 Folding Premo, R R lens, 24 00 
1—4x5 Waterbury Detective Cam- 
a, 5 00 
t—No.1 Kodak, ....... 5 00 
I—5x7 Folding Kodak, new, . 45 00 
t—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, 10 00 
1—6%x8™% Premo Sr, no lens. 28 00 


ACCESSORIES. 


1—Air Brush and Pump . oo 
1—Case for Sliding Tripoc . . . 00 
1—4x5 Roll Holder for Hawk Eye oo 
I—-Photoscript, . « «+. 2s oo 
3—Cross Collodion Filters, . each oo 
1—11x14 Glass Bath, ..... 00 

00 


1—Eastman 4 fold tripod, . 
I—4%x5% Eastman Roll Holder, 
6—5x8 Scovill Film Holders, . 


aa - 
WwW OW ANA Ne NU OC 
“NI 
w 


00 
i—6x8 Cloud Vignetting — 00 
1—go6, 8x14, Ground , 00 
1 —5x6 Burlap Ground. ... . 00 
1—Anthony’ s Electric Retoucher, oo 
34%x4% Washing Boxes, each, 50 
owKgans Oak Show Frames, each 5 00 
| 1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 
Lantern, 5% in. condenser. 25 oo 
(—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 
ME + 6b 6% 6 oe ee 25 00 
t—Acme Print Trimmer, new, 9 50 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, 10 Oo 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 
particulars. 
I—14x17 Adaptable Washing Box 4 50 





2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 
3 co and 4 oo 


1—Wall Accessory, ...... 4 00 
1—Daisy Foreground,. .... 4 00 
1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. ... 500 
1—Osborne’s Rock Accessory, . 8 oo 
t—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory. . 8 00 


Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 
8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 
write for particulars. 

Peerless Varnish Pots, each. . .$ 40 

I—4%x5% Negative Box. .. . 35 

1—Walmsley Reversible Finder. 2 50 

1—Card-size Burnisher. . .. . 


a4 
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Bargains in Lenses. I—11x14 Francais Lens, . 


ail = 1—-Size Portrait Lens, . . 
I a Ps 6%x8¥% Port. Symmet. oo i—f Voigtlander Lens, 
ye " I—16x20 Darlot ° 00 
1—4x5, B. & L. Wide Angle U Uni- +6160 Gumiiach and Ghee, 45 20 
versal Lens . . . se 1—Extra 4x4 Harrison Portrait. 20 00 
1—4x5 W.A. Lens. . . 5 i—% HBandH Lens, .. . 3 00 
I—pair 44-inch Condensers, 1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens for 
goodasnew....... 4 cabinets, ..... - 50 00 
I—I14X17 Voigtlander ae I—5X7 Euryscope Lens, Prosch 
1—4x4 Rutger Portrait ... . 18 00 Shutter; list $50.00,. . . . 3000 
1—Globe Lens, 11x14 . . .. 1000) I—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, . . 12 00 
1 Set 1xg Gem Lenses ... . 15 00, {!—5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, . . . 15 00 
1—Imitation pewee Lens, size 2—4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, each 8 oo 
3%x4\% . 600 I—I10x12 Blair Orthographic, . + « 18 00 
1—No. | Gray’s "Extreme Angle 1—% GemLens, . . ee 80 
Periscope Lens; list $24.00,. 16 00 !—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, ine ea 
I—g in. focus Ross Portable Sym- 1—% Holmes, Booth & Hayden, 4 00 
metrical; list $46.00,. . . . 3000 1—8xto Portrait Orthoscope, . . 25 00 
1—8x1o LeClaire Lens, . . . . 1000 I—¥X size Portrait Lens . 
1—4x5 Gundlach R. R. Star, . 





Terms : Net Cash. L enses _— be sent ont privilege of t trial. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





Blair's Ink Making Security Fountain Pens. 


JOHNS an 
ECUF 


2/3 OF FULL SIZE OPEN. 


Produce their own ink by merely filling the holders with water which turns into a permanent 
black, violet or scarlet copying ink, enabling the owner to produce the right ink at any time or 
place The ink making quality will last one year and can be renewed at a trifling cost. Saving 
the price of the pen in a few months, 


They cannot leak. 

No weak internal mechanism. Regular shape 14 carat Gold Pens. 
Upper feed-bars on long point pens. Under feed bars on short point. 
They cost no more, even considerably less than the old makes. 

More than 12,000 sold in six weeks. 

To give our readers this Absolutely Perfect Fountain Pen at a moderate price, we have made 
an arrangement with Blair's Fountain Pen Co., of New York, to furnish our subscribers thei: 
Security Fountain Pens at the following low PRICES: 

No. 1 Gold Pen, fine point, at $1.75. No. 2 Gold Pen, fine or stub point, $2.00. 
No. 3 Gold Pen, fine or stub point, $2,50. No. 4 Gold Pen, fine or stub point, $3.00. 
Handsomely Chased and Gold Mounted, 75 cents extra. To insure getting these Pens at 


prices named, orders for them should be sent direct to this office with the price of the pen desired. 
Should you wish to have them insured against loss iu the mails, send eight cents extra. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 1030 Arch St., Phila. 
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A BARGAIN. 


FOR SALE.—A Rockford Air Brush | 


in perfect order, 


Used but a very 
short time. 


A bargain. Address 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


THE RHOADS Photograph Gallery, 


1800 Frankford Avenue, is for sale. 
Business established in 1860. Equipment 
complete. North top and side light. 
Building three stories, all devoted to the 
business. Location good. Rent, $55.00. 
Lease to suit. Price, complete, $1200.00. 
A rare chance for an enterprising man. 

W. M. RHoADs, 
For Estate of W. H. Rhoads. 





“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER,” 
By Dr. ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 
Cloth bound, $1.00. 


A limited supply of this standard work, 
written by a practical worker in amateur 
photography, 

Reduced to 50 cents 
per copy. 
Order at once before they are gone. 


Tuos H. McCo.uiin & Co., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelp**a. 








(COMPETENT Artist and Operator at 

liberty October 15th. Ten years 
experience with leading galleries. Cray- 
on, Pastel and Water Color work, free- 
hand or on any kind of print: also very 
successful under the skylight. Willing 
and fully competent to take full charge 
of a gallery. Large city preferred, 
Samples and good references. Address 

‘* ARTIST,”’ care of this Journal. 





EYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, | 


Economical, Durable. Endorsed by 
all practical printers as the best device 
for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. THos.H McCo.uin & Co. 
FOR RENT.—Fine and well.arranged 

photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street. 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 

Apply to Wm. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton. Pa 





| FPOR SALE.—IN MARYLAND. An 

old established Gallery. Rent, in- 

| cluding heat and water, $11 per month, 

Good reasons given for selling. Popula- 

tion easily accessible, at least 30,000. 

Over 2500 registered negatives, and about 
250 8x10 view negatives. Address, 
M. M. HIGGINS, AGENT, 

Easton, Mb. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


See what the Secretary of the Photo- 
| graphers’ Association of America says of 
| McCollin & Co.’s Embossing Machine. 

Send for full descriptive circular, and 
samples of work, 


Tuos. H. McCo.uin & Co. 
Phi‘adelphis, Pa, 
GENTLEMEN « 

The Embossing machine purchased 
| from you has proved a great success and 
| has more than paid for itself in the short 
time we have used it. Every progress- 
ing Photographer should possess one 

Fraternally yours, 
A. L. BOWERSox, 
Sec'y Photographers’ Association of America, 





A REDUCTION in price of the famous 

Collinear Lenses has recently taken 
place, and the agents for these lenses, 
Messrs. Benj. French & Co., Boston, 
Mass., have notified us that the greatly 
increased demand for the Collinear Lens 
has enabled the makers, Voigtlander & 
Son, to lower the price. A descriptive 
and revised circular, with new prices, can 
be had by application to the American 
agents, Benj. French & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 








| A BARGAIN—One of the leading gai- 

leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 
Owner retiring on account of ill health. 
Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 
coast. Address M. L. Smitu, General 
| Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| 46 [MITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 

| Why are there so many inferior 

| imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 
ing to be as good. Draw yourown moral. 
A word to the wise, etc. 











1V 
OR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— 
Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them. 
These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you can get of your favorite 
negatives. THos. H. McCoLiin & Co. 


ME. A. P. YATES, of Syracuse, N. 

Y., official photographer of the New 
York Central Railroad, says: ‘I cannot 
speak too highly of your Bichromate of 
Potash Ray Filter. It is not only a suc- 
cess, but a photographic necessity. 1 use 
it daily in my landscape work.” Some 
of Mr. Yates’ fine pictures are reproduced 
in “ Rayfiltergraphs’’ sent free by ad- 
dressing Department ‘‘B,” BauscH & 


Loms OpTIcaAL Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BLITZ PULVER 


for flash light work is om top and likely 


to stay there. 
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| BARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 
Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
for $30.50. G. B. F., 
Care AM. JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 





PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 
for description of the Empire State 
Camera. Best and most practical view 
camera, at moderate prices. 
Tuos. H. McCo.iuin & Co., 
Selling Agents. 





WANTED. 


I want men to assist me in securing 
patent cases. I want you to have in- 
ventors send their cases to me and I will 
pay you liberally. 

, I want inventors to send mea drawing 

| or photograph of their invention and | 
| will examine and advise them FREE of 
charge whether they can get a patent. 

I secure Patents, Caveats, Designs, 
Trade-marks, prepare Assignments, con- 
duct Interferences, make Searches, and 
prepare Opinions, and attend to all mat- 
ters relating to patents for moderate fees. 
I guarantee satisfaction. Best references. 
| Write for Circular. 


WM. N. MOORE, 
Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Lavette’s Patent Photo Mailing Envelope 


Lavette’s Envelopes are now 
made in 








= Cabinet Size 414 x 7—$10.00 per M, $1.25 per box 


of 125, Retail 2 for 5 cents. 
f No. 2, Size 554 x 754—$15.00 per M, $1.50 per box 
H.C. LAVETTE of 100, Retail 4 cents each, 3 for 10c. 
Patentee No. 3, Size 6 x 814—$25.00 per M, $2.50 per box of 
x. ae 100, Retail 5 cents each. 
1 SES GZ No. 4, Size 834 x 103{—$35.00 per M, $1.75 per box 
; —— . of 50, Retail 10 cents each. 
fandolph & 
Cnicago. LOOK UP YOUR STOCK ON ABOVE, 
AND IF LOW SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 











uo PULNTEO S£PF 29: P 
== mane \nv special sizes mede to order in lots of 1000. Prices 
’ COMMENTED A 28.°AB on application. 


These envelopes are composed of fine 60lb. Manilla paper, reinforced by two separate pieces of pulp board 
one on each side. The cut represents the envelope open with photograph laid in, Fold over back and seal 
with gummed flaps. 


FOR SALE BY ALL PHOTO SUPPLY HOUSES. Keep this for reference. 


Steinheil’s Latest Lens—sm. 


Orthostigmat 


F 610 
ANGLE 85° 


STEINHEIL’S latest production is a UNIVERSAL LENS, combining in a 
degree hitherto not thought possible, the qualities of the most rapid lenses used for 


INSTANTANEOUS WORK, PORTRAITS, ETC., 
with those of the Wide Angle variety, used for 


LANDSCAPES, INTERIORS AND PHOTO-MECHANICAL WORK. 
Do not fail to give this truly wonderful Lens a trial before purchasing any other. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC SPECIALTIES: 


ALADDIN DARK ROOM LAMP, SAFETY FLASH IGNITER, 
STOESS’ LICHTDRUCK AND EMULSION GELATINE. 


H. G. RAMSPERGER & CO., 


180 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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 EXGELSION Photographic Trimming board 


PATENTED JUNE 265, !|895. 


This cutter is designed to supply a long-felt want for a cheap, serviceable article. 
The knives are made of the best grade of steel, and are guaranteed for wear. 


You can trim prints quicker than with any other cutter made, and your print 
will always be perfectly square, and the edges clean and smooth. 


No. 1 Trims sizes up to 6 inches, Price, $3.00 
No, 2 Trims sizes up to$8 1-2 inches, 3.50 
No. 3 Trims sizes up to.10 inches, 4.00 


TRADE AGENTS FOR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 





‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
his Handbook.” 


Nothing better could be wished for.— British ee se 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon. Daily Chronicle. aw at 


Is. each, illustrated. 


Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F R.G.S. 
ape by oun Home. 


The Vale of Liangollen. ae 
The Wye Valley. It was the ambitious young man and 
The Channel Islands. woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
The North Wales Coast. in the mill, in the lawyer’s office, in the 
The Severn Valley. bank—the man and woman without the 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. opportunity of a — education, that 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow and Weston-Super- made this method of teaching law a 

nase, necessity. We offer two courses— 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth and Dolgelly, 1. A Course Preparing the Student 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. to Practise Law; 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 

—_—— ness Men and Women. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. The tuition fee is small, the course com- 

The .Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns and Grasses plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 

of North Wales. catalogues explain both courses. They 

leagolles Dantincton & Co. can be had for the asking. Address 
Lo 


ndon, Simpxin & Co. The @ Prague Correspondence 


PHOTOGRAPHS. ® chool of Law, 


weautifu. Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc. in 113 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine and Egypt; also 
North Wales. 

18., 18., 6d., 2s, and 2s., 6d, Complete List Post Free. 


DARLINGTON & CO., .LANGOLLEN. 
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weeThe Standard Brands. 


Empire Gelatine Paper 
Empire Collodion Gloss 
Empire Collodion Matt 


(For Carbon or Platina Effects.) 





UNIFORM, 
RELIABLE. 


Every Sheet Guaranteed.2] 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE TRADE. 


MANUFA CTURED BY 


The Empire Photo Paper Company. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY OF NX. Y. 


TRADE AGENTS, 


60 and 62 East 11th Street, New York, U.S.A. 


s@7-ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 
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Benj. French & Co. 


Rot 319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
z BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Importers and Agents of 
the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
LENSES. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 





optical glass made by Schott, of 
Jena, Germany, viz. : 
| 


TEE PORTRAIT BURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 
SINGLE LANDSCAPE LENS. 





Also the ever popular 
OuR INITIALS (B. F. & Co) ARE EN- 
Darlot en Ses GRAVED ON ALL DARLOT LENSES OF 
OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURE 
PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENESS AND 


For all kinds of Portrait, Inside : 
: ? SUPERIORITY. 
and Uutside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 


*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application 
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PREMO 
CAMERAS 


are made in 
<_20 Bees" 


Prices, $5 to $50. 





AS “Af 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


AIMS 


ROGHESTER OPTIGAL GO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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READY IN A PEW DAYS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1898 


The most practical and pictorially beautiful Annual of the year. Pocket size; 300 
closely printed pages; over 50 full-page pictures. Price: Paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid; cloth bound, $1.00. 


CONTAINING 

A COMPLETE REVIEW OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS DURING 1898. 
Concise; compact; formulas, methods, etc., in detail. 

INTERESTING AND HELPFUL ARTICLES, DEALING WITH 
Landscape Work; Permanence of Prints; Dark Room Conveniences; Cloud Photo- 
graphy; Development; The Clearing of Gelatine Plates; Interior Photography ; Har- 
monizing Exposure and Development; Wide Angle Lenses, and Other Fallacies ; 
Criticisms ; The New Old Style in Portraiture; Painter-like Pictures; Carbon Printing; 
Platinotype Printing ; Skylight Work; Tri Chromatic Photography; The Business End 
of Photography ; Expression in Portraiture, Etc., Etc. 

FULL-PAGE PICTURES BY 
Baker’s Art Gallery; Geo. B. Sherry; W. M Hollinger; H. W. Minns; F. M. Somers ; 
Pach Bros. ; F. G. Schumacher ; Gilbert & Bacon: W. Kuebler, Jr.; J. Landy; J. F. 
Ryder; J. A. Brush; J. W. Kellmer; W. M. Morrison; Dozer & McClain; J. Ed. Rosch ; 
H. Randall; E. B. Core; J. B. Schriever; Alfred Stieglitz; F. A. Place; J C. Strauss, 
and many other prominent Photographers. 


SECURE A COPY TO-DAY. ADVANCE ORDER LIST NOW OPEN. 


EDW. L. WILSON, — * Prosaway 


NEW YORK, 








The Turner-Reich 


ANASTIGMAT LENS 


is unsurpassed by any in the 
market. It has an aperture 
of F:7.5. Marvelous depth 
of focus and an absolutely 
flat field. 

Prices lower than those ot 





any other Anastigmat lens. | : 
Manufactured by dais Wy 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., Rerester 


New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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morXvcoe™ Professional Flash Lam) 


PATENTED. 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
PLICITY, ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns a is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. The cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHIT.ADELPHIA, PA. 
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A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution of 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse: 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘‘Eelipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 


» GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 


“CUT RATE’ CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 
TRIAL OFFER. 


As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer: I will deliver free, upon 


receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 


OR 
2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 
“Reliable” and “Eclipse” are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cash or C.O. D. Order direct. 


E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


‘THE OBSERVER 


An illustrated monthly magazine for all students and lovers of nature. 
Creating and increasing a knowledge and love of the natural sciences. 


Illustrated Lectures on Nature Education and Recreation. 


SUBJECTS OF LECTURES. 


- 1. ‘* The Wonders and Beauties of Nature.” 
( 2. ‘* Journeys in Space—Our World and Others,” 
Two LECTURES. < 3. ‘* Journeys about Home—Roadsides, Fields and 
Forest.”’ 
THREE LECTURES.—2 and 3 with 4. ‘‘ Practical Microscopy—Minute 
Life and Structure.” 
All profusely Illustrated. 


ONE LECTURE. - 


Subscription: One Year, $1. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


For terms and further particulars address, e 


EDWARD FULLER BIGELOW, - . Portland, Conn. 
Managing Editor. 
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“* Economy is wealth.” 


McCOLLIN 


& Co's mbossing 
a Machine 


Every Photographer his own Printer. 








With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in 
gilt, silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
miniature size to 25x30. 


The operation is inexpensive, 
saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 
1000 in cabinet mounts, and can 
be done by a boy or in spare 
moments in wet weather. 

On large mounts and odd sizes 
the saving of time is much 
greater. No picture should leave 
your gallery without your name 
and address. 


This machine enables you to 


insure this without long delay 

in waiting for special cards. 
We will be pleased to send on 

application samples of the work 


done with this machine. Improved machine, with die, bronzes, etc., $35.00. 


THOS. H. MeCOLLIN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘“‘So splendidly done that it can be classed with best American workmanship.”’ 
The Fourth Estate New York. 


c < S 
: i); 0 Codrams Post Free, 50 cents or 2 shillings 


oy 9 6 Cloth Bound, Post Free, 75 cents or 
4 3 shillings. 


A Pictorial and Literary Record 
OF THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE YEAR. 


Published for “‘ The Photogram”™ Ltd. 


NEW YORK: Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt St. Arranged by the Editors and Staff of 
PHILADELPHIA: W. P. Bucuanan, 1226 Arch St. “The Photogram.”’ 


PRICE, 


In America and abroad, 








Photographic Backgrounds 
and Accessories. 


Nore: Photographers when in New York will be well paid by calling at our 
Studio where we keep numerous Backgrounds and Accessories. 
Samples may be had of any dealer, or of 


ROUGH & CALDWELL, 


Studio, 122 W. 29th Street, - - New York City, U.S. A. 





Third Year The Photographic Blue Book In Preparation 


American Edition. 1897. 
A UNIVERSAL HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 

Photographic: Art, Science and Literature; Recreation and Travel; The Profession and the Trade. 

Will contain Calendars of the principal Photographic Exhibitions to be given in all countries. 

General Information—Postal, Copyright, Patent, Naturalization, Passport, D. stances, Coin Values, 
Customs Tariffs, Consuls—American and foreign ; Cathedrals, Ruins and Abbeys; Principal Art Galleries, and 
other information of interest to Tourists—in the British Isles, and on the Continent of F urope. 

The Amateur—Photographic Societies and Sections of Art, Scientific, Educational and Literary Asso- 
ciations, with revised lists, and giving the Secretary’s name—of Societies in all countries. 


The Trade—“ Dark Rooms” and Dealers : including Hotels with Dark Rooms; Opticians, Chemists, 
and others, with Photographic a all countries. 

Scientific Information—Weights and Measures. Standard Formule. Tabular Matter, etc., etc. 

The Press—Photographic Annual and Serial Publications, and publications with occasional Photo- 
graphic Articles—in all countnes, 


Patents—List of Patents on Photographic Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, granted and expired—in 
the United States—during the year 


The Profession—Revised Directory of Professional Photographers in the United States, Canada, West 
Indies, Asia, and other countries open to the American market. 
The Manufacturer—Manufacturers, Wholesale Agents and Dealers (Importers and Exporters), of 
Photographic, Art, and Scientific Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, in all countries. 
he IMlustrator—Illustrators, Reproducers, Engravers, Wood-cut and Brass-die Makers in America. 


Illustrations of America's highest standard of excellence. 
Prepaid Subscription Price One Dollar. Postpaid to any address on Publication, 


WALTER SPRANGE, Editor, Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


Advertisements Solicited. 


Correstondence Invited. 
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THE 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER © 


The only 
Journal on earth 


Giving each month a direct 
photographic illustration. Pub- 
lished monthly in the interests 
of the professional photographer. 
The greatest value ever offered 
to the photographer. Note the 
price : 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 10c. PER COPY. 


The Nesbitt Publishing Co. 


220 and 222 Washington St., Suffalo, N. Y. 





PHILLIPS & JACOBS, 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 


N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire to 
give our methods a trial. 
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KING io 5 


FLASH LIGHT POWDERS. 


XO | 


PATENTED. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


w P BUCHANAN PHILADELPHIA 


Lu 











50 YEARS’ 
_ EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
probably patentable. Communications fein A 
confidential. bi a agency forsecuring patents 

America. We have a Washington office. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. recei 

special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest deesieaien of 
any scientific journal, Weekly, terms $3.00 & $ 
- months. Speci men copies and 
K ON PATENTS sent free. Address 
MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 





rbeekerderhesferfeche sferfesferterte rs, | 


The Best Investment, 


You cannot possibly 
read more than one 
per cent. of the litera- 
ture of the day. Why 
lose precious hours 
on worthless reading, 

















PHO 7 QSPAPHERS! 


Professional or Ama- 
|teur. Send for Catalogue, ‘‘New and Use- 


| ful Specialties,” Just Out. 
|O. H. Peck, 215-219 Sec. E 
Av.S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS 
wanting artistic, high-grade 
| BACKGROUNDS 
| may secure sample book of designs by 


| addressing 


PACKARD BROS., 
SCENIC ARTISTS, 


Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 
Established in 1884. 


ATENT 








| 
| 








pore | secured. OUR FEE DUE WHEN PATENT 

BTAINED. Send model, sketch or photo. with 
Saeen for free report as to patentability. 48-PAGE 
HAND-BOOK FREE. 


. Contains references and full 
information. WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER. Itis the most liberal proposition —_ —_ b 
a — attorney, and EVERY INVENTOR 

READ IT before applying for patent. anne 


H.B.WILLSON &CO. 


PATENT LAWYERS, 
LeDroit Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











when you can have 
the very best only ? 
This ts what fe given 
in CURRENT LITERATURE, from which, 
writes Paul D. Reese, of Athens, Ga., “I 
get more than from any other Investment 
f ever made."" Londen Vanity Fair speaks of 
it as a ‘‘ wonderful compilation, the like of 
which is unknown in Europe.” If you do not 
know It, mention thie advertisement and @ 
sample copy will be gent free. Current 
Uiterature 12 $3.00 a year ; 26 cents a num« 
ber. Send for Clubbing List. The Current 
Literature Publighing Co., Hew York, 
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Physical Tests of all kinds of Materials and parts of 
Machines, made daily at our Works, 9th St., above 
Master, up to 200,000 lbs. by 7 ensile Compres- 
sion and Transverse Strains. Certificates fur- 
nished. Reports copied and kept confidential. 


RIEHLE BROS. TESTING MACHINE CO. 


Engineers, iron Founders, General Machinists. 
Riehle U. S. Standard Testing Machines. Specia 
Testing fy a Patented Marble Molding 

d Coustersinking Machines 
Marble Senders and Hole Cutters. Riehle-Robie 

Patent Ball-Bearing Screw Jacks. Screw 

and Hydraulic Presses. 

Estimates furnished fer all kinds of Special Machinery. 
19 NORTH SIXTH 8ST. 
Works, Sth St. above Master, Philadelphia. 
New York a 122 Liberty Street. Chicage Agents, 
Murr & Co., 1137 Rookery. 














“Made Up of every creature’s best” 

















tinuous commendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than Three and a 
half Thousand double column octavo pages of reading- 
matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 
It is issued EVERY SATURDAY, and contains articles 
of standard and popular interest. 


It reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 
Leading British reviews, magazines and weekly literary and poli- 
tical journals in every department of Literature: 

ART, SCIENCE, POLITICS AND POETRY, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND DISCOVERY, 
together with THE BEST FICTION, in Short and Serial Stories. 
Also, TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental sources. 
ENLARGED by_the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, 
containing 
READINGS FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 
READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
A LIST OF THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH, 


giving an amount of reading unapproached by any other peri- 
odical in the world, of the most valuable matter of the day. 
Subscribers to The Living Age thus have a work abso- 
lutely unique, for never before has there been given in one 
periodical, matter So large in quantity, So rich in quality, 
So vast in scope. 


THE LIVING AGE 5s for fifty-three years, met with con- 
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. 
Free —=. Choicest ——= 
for the Remainder of the Yéar. . Literature at Club Prices. 
To all New Subscribers for year 1898, For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 
remitting before January Ist, the weekly monthly Magazine, (or Harper’s Weekly 
numbers of 1897 issued after the receipt or Bazar), sent for a year, or for $8.00 
of their subscriptions will be sent Free. THE. LIVING AGE and any $3 Magazine. 




















Published Weekly at 6.00 a Yéar, postpaid, Single Copies 15 cts. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX'5206, BOSTON. 
Represents every desartment of Knowledge ant Progress 
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WANT SOMETHING NEW? 
BACKGROUNDS. ACCESSORIES. 


We have just completed a new line of papier mache accessories consisting of screen and 
seat combination, garden seat with extension back and our Columbian combination showing 
balcony, steps, garden wall and fence, balustrade, etc., all of which are illustrated with many 
beautiful and practical changes in cur new 24-page catalogue 

We venture the asserti2n is so attractive as one in which the subject is pesed with a suita- 
ble and harmonious accessory. In fact all the poses by prominent photographers shown in the 
a bear us out in this assertion. 

e also show a complete line cf up-to-date backgrounds, Platino and Rembrandt effects, 
Burlaps in colors, head grounds, bust and 4, etc. Don’t fail tosee our catalogue before you order. 


Send to 


WAIR & BARNES, 
Successor to J. W. BRYANT CO, LA PORTE, IND. 


All stock dealers handle our goods. 





If you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


Single Copies, 15 cents Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50 


THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


15 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


“ Dietz” 
Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
light. Don't Leak Light. Size,1%x6%. Circular 
free. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 





Tin, Japanned Black, 
Polished Brass, 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW, YORK. 
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Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, 


(BERLIN.) 








~ Developers 
— EIKONOGEN. 








RODINAL. 
AMIDOL. 


EE | Soa by all 


























ISK YOUR DEALER FOR FORMULAE 
AND SAMPLES. 
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Orthoscope Lenses. 


Rarip RecTILINEAR. Wipe Ancie. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 75° 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 4X § 6 inches $10.00 
. ” ” 5x 8 8“ 15.00 
, * “ 8x 10 11% “ 20.00 
& * m 8 ee | 30.00 


WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 90°. 
Size of Plate. Foca! Length. Price. 
No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 4% inches $10.00 
a, * - 6%x8% 6 as 15.00 
Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guararteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though but recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, o 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Phote 
graphic Society. 

Diameter. Focus, Size. Price. 
No. 3, 145, inches 7% inches 5X7 $20.00 
4 yA * 10% 6% x 8% 25.00 
5, 24% * 12% * 8x 10 30.00 
6, 244“ 19% 12X15 50.00 
%, 3¢s ll“ 23 ” 16 x 20 75.00 


WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CoO., Sole Agents 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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litz-Pulver 


The Original Flash Powder ; 
Different in composition from all others. 


Has a record for flash-light work which is unapproached. 
No other powder in the United States can show the indorse- 
ments of every individual manufacturer of professional flash- 


lamp which are successfully on the market. 


say of it, and then judge. 
light work has come to stay. 


St. Josern, Mo., October 6, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Messrs.:—In regard to your inquiry I will say, I 
advise the use of ‘‘ Blitz Pulver”? with our machine, 
and I have used no__iher powder in getting out our 
sample negatives. operates in our machine with 
unvarying success, y ‘all 

ours 
ory FeSPect LG. BIGELOW. 
BripGerort, Conn., October 17, 1894. 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have tried various compounds for 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
the best satisfaction with our machine. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN. 
San Francisco, Cat., February 16, 1894. 

Gent.emen :—In regard to Blitz Pulver we have 
always recommended your powder, and our instruc- 
tions call for itand no other. It is the best powder we 
have ever used. 


[Signed] WILLIAMS & SHEPARD, 


Manufacturers Williams Flash Machine. 


Read what they 


Do not deceive yourself. Flash- 


Cortcanp, N. Y., October 8, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :—Willi say in regard to “‘ Blitz Pulver’’ 
that it is the only flash powder of which we have any 
knowledge that can be relied upon at all times. We 
send it out and advise its use with the Westcott Flash 
Machine. When used with this machine it produces 
beautiful results and with very little smoke. 


Respectfully, 
WESTCOTT & LEWIS. 


MuscatTing, Ia., October 5, 1894. 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Dear Sirs:—We manufacture and sell flash light 
machines and of all powders we have used find none 
to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have used it for 
for all kinds of work, big heads, full ferms, opera 
house stages and interiors, and always find it reliable 
and quick acting. 

Yours respectfully, 


CLIFFORD & SON. 


Estimated by a German Chemist to be 5 times more rapid than any other’ 
powder manufactured. 





Price, 60 cents per ounce. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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McCOLLIN’S 


Pyro-Gallic Acid. 


RESUBLIMED. 


Best Grade, imported specially for 
us. Ask for McCollin’s Pyro, and 

© you will save money. Guarantced S 
strictly pure. Write for prices.... 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 


1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Our Lenses Easily Lead! 


New Patent Anastigmat. 
New Double Anastigmat. 


New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 


New Portrait Lens. 


These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. 


‘‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for bond and tripod. 
‘‘FLORAGRAPH,” our new Celloidine paper. 


‘“*TONO-COLLODIO” and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send tor Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 
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Professional and Amateur Photographers 


TAKE NOTICE OF OUR 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA is the most centrally located source of supply for Photographic 
Materials. We give a few suggestions of goods which can be mailed on cash 

orders, free of any charge, except postage, to any part of the United States. We 

guarantee the correct filling of all orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


KODAKS. 


Pocket Kodaks, Bull’s Eyes, and other small Cameras. 


ALBUMS. 


McCOLLIN’S INTERCHANGEABLE LEAF ALBUMS, 6x7, 7 x Jo, 
10 x 12, and all other makes. 


CHEMICALS. 


Dry Chemicals of all kinds, Aristo Gold, Aristo Platinum. 


BOOKS. 


All Photographic or Art Publications. 


PAPERS. 


All kinds, makes and grades, Aristo, Bromide Platinum, Vignetting, 
Filtering, Blotting, Etc. 


APPARARTUS. 


Plate Holders, Printing Frames, Negative Racks, Print Rollers, Squegees, 
Trays up to 11x14, Clips, Fenders, Shutters, Small Lanterns, Kits and 
all light Photo Sundries and Novelties. 


CARD STOCK. 


ALL kinds; weight not to exceed 4 pounds. 


PENCILS. 


Retouching Colors, Opaque Brushes, Etc. 


And all goods which can be sent under the U. S. Postal Laws. Postage: 
16 cts. per /6., or 1 ct. per oz. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lenses! Lenses! 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


1—6%4x8% Single Lens 

I—16x20 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

I—5x8 Single Lens 

1—R. O. Co’s. Finder ... 

I—5x8 Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
1—8x1o View Lens and Shutter 

1—4x5 Wide Angle Lens 

I—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
I—11x14 Extreme Angle Lens 

1—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—6%4x8¥% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—8x10 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
I—4x5 Single Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 

1—6%x8% Single Lens 

1—8xto Steinheil Antiplanatic Lens, list $60.00 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and 


can be returned if not satisfactory. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Interchangeable 


ec VIEW ee 
“= ALBUMS 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we use 
only the best quality No. 1 cards. 


6x 7 , : $1.00 


7x10 . : . $1.35 


10 X 12 .  . $2.25 


WwxX14 . : . $2.50 


For those who desire to have foreign or other 
views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. A. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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Model of 1895. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP, 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MAGNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 


In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 

Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, with a valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage. 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - - - $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Ground, per oz., .40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which this Lamp 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1080 Arch Street, - - - . Philadelphia. 
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“PULCHRA” 


(PERFECTION ) 


BLUE VKINT VAVERK 


Bet © Oa 


WE have for a number of years made a specialty ot manu- 
facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 
for negative work. Highly Sensitive and Medium Grades. 








This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


on the finest and purest paper made. 


Put up in packages of two dozen sheets. 


 € Y Perr rrrererererereLarT eee $o 16 
Se? eee ee eee eee ee 2 ee 20 
ae ee ee eee eee ee ee 35 
Be sé eaewv eviews enes £0 * Oe aS 40 
Pere eee eee ee 56 
: rwrrerrTrrrrr ere eee ee eee 68 


Send for a sample print. 


We also make all grades in rolls suitable for the use of Draughtsmen. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


10380 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The ........e4e-6 £. Wallace. $1 co 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, ......... A. Hope. I 25 
Amateur Photography (paper), ........ W. I. L. Adams. 55 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), .. 1... 2. ee es Jj. A. Barhydt. 50 
Coreen Premting (Oper), . 2 se ct cette ee Max Bolte. 5° 
Chemistry of Photography,. .......+-+e6-. R. Meldola. 2 00 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper),..... G. L. Sinclair. 5° 
Ferrotype and Hew to Makeit,....... E. M. Estabrooke. I 25 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, ....... J. T. Taylor. 2 00 
Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, The (50 pp., illus.). . . . 25 
Lantern Slides by Photographic Methods, ...... A. Pringle. 75 
Lantern, Book ofthe. ...... oc oe « o eC, Bepworth, 2 00 
Lighting in Photographic Studios,. ...... P. C. Duchochois. 75 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth),. .........-. A. Pringle. I 25 
Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), ....... 75 
Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it),. . . . 15 
ee Ee ee ee ae ee ee Clark. 5° 
Photo Reproduction Processes, .......-. P. C. Duchochots. I 00 
ee ae ae ee ee a ee C. Straubstadter, Jr. 3 00 
Photo Engraving, Etching and Lithography, ..... Wilkinson. 3 00 
Photographic Optics, . ... 1. .ecccecee W. K. Burton. I 00 
Retouching, The Artof ........ cone Gee I 25 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used),. . . . Dr. H. C. Stiefel. I 00 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The ........ 75 
Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, .......+.s-eee-s ; 4 00 


Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not guar- 
antee delivery unless registered, in which case add 1o cents for registration. 





THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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**SOME MOUNTING PASTE, PLEASE,” 


says Inexperienced, and gets 
“SOME what the salesman pleases, 


‘HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER,” 


says Experienced, and gets what pleases Aim. The difference is in the articles, 
and the moral is, if you want a good thing ask for it. 


Higgins’ Photo Mounter is a beautiful pure white adhesive, finely scented. 
A perfect homogeneous solution in a soft pasty form from which the water 
never separates as in the common starch or flour pastes. Its beautiful soft 
anctuous consistency, and its wonderful smooth and easy spreading qualities 
(non fluid at rest, but fluid under the movements of the brush) are possessed by 
no other adhesive, and are of the greatest importance in perfect and easy 
mounting. Woes not strike through nor warp,—adheres instantly and power- 
fully ,—dries quickly and prevents curling off at the edges. Guaranteed never 
never to change or deteriorate. Unequalled for mounting photographs, textile 
samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage 
Refuse all Imitations. For Sale by all Photo Supply Houses. 


A30z. Jar, prepaid, by mail, for 30 Cents, or descriptive 
circulars for nothing from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
168-172 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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$7.00 per Year. 


The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue is profusely illustrated in 
halftones, and contains a wealth of ‘“‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, 


etc., of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. Send ten 
cents for sample copy. 


Confederation Life Building - Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 
...PHOTO SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 57 East 9TH St., NEW YORK, 


1 ss 99 The Popular, Photo Maga.incu 
Read “ Snap Suots, cumini cea 


SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East Sth St., New York. 
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METACARBOL 


CHAVANT, 


The Most Powerful Developer. 


ONE OUNCE OF 
Metacarbol Yields 192 Ounces of Developer. 


‘**T received the sample of Metacarbol and have given it atrial. I like the results obtained 
with it very much. Will you quote price on it, and if in my reach will use it?”’ 

A. L. Bowersox, Dayton, Ohio. 

‘¢ Some weeks ago you sent us a sample of Metacarbol developer. We used it in develop- 
ing a group that we are almost certain would not come with any other developer that we have 
ever tried. ‘The white drapery was as fine as we have ever seen. It makes a smooth, brilliant 
negative.’’ KNAFFL & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn. 

‘«Sample of the new developer ‘ Metacarbol’ you kindly sent to me is the best thing in 
the way of a developer I ever used. I made three negatives on 5x7 plates, Bausch & Lomb 
shutter one-hundredth second, and received full-timed negatives. It works well for portraits, 
make good crisp negatives, of good and quick printing qualities. You deserve the thanks of 
the fraternity for introducing the ideal developer, and I think you will have large sales of it. 
Kindly give me the price by the pint. W. H. Dunwick, Pulaski, N. Y. 

‘¢ The test of Metacarbol developer was most successful. I found it equal to the best I 
ever used. Besides it does not stain the fingers.”’ 

Gro. W. KETCHAM, 25 Cliff St., New York. 

““The Metacarbol worked very finely, equal in every way, if not superior to, the develop- 
ing agents now on the market.” GEORGE STECKEL, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“I have personally given it (Metacarbol) a very fair test, and find that it is a splendid 
developing agent.’’ J. Ep. Rogscn, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘‘ The new developer, Metacarbol, pleased me very much. It is exceedingly rapid, and 
gives fine detail, clear shadows and splendid printing quality. Please send me 3 ounces.” 

F, M. Somers, Memphis, Tenn. 

‘* We were much pleased with Metacarbol, and find that by its use a much shorter 
exposure can be made than on a plate of same emulsion that has been developed in the usual 
way. Add me to your staff of consumers of Metacarbol.” 

C. M. Haves & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

‘* It produces a very pretty negative and quite a perfect positive.’’ 

C. T. Stuart, Hartford, Conn. 

‘* Your Metacarbol is among the first of the new developers.’’ 

URLIN BECKER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRICE 
1-0z. bottle, - - - § .75 4-02. bottle, - - - $2.75 
2-0z. bottle, - - : 1.50 8-oz. bottle, - - - §.25 
16-0z. bottle, - - - . $10.00 





For Sale by all Dealers. Send for free Sample Package. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Trade Agents, 691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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When purchasing a developer C h e 9 the oldest and most 
please be particular to specify Cc er! n g S, favorably-known brand. 


P aia 








Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. — 
ONE OUNCE 


@), RESUBLIMED 
fs. FE. SCHERING = 
pp. MANUFACTL RING CHE? .BERLIN. GERM 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE 
THIRD—LAST—EDITION 


GERMAN PHARMACOPCEIA. 


























See that you get the genuine “SCHERING’S,” excelled by none, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


| Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


7 WAYMOUTH'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 
Are the best means for producing fine effects in printing, 
They are made in nineteen sizes; printed in black, yellow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal. 
We have quantities of testimonials; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing popularity and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, and 
sell better every month, 





PRICES. 


In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. 1to 5, $o so 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 
assorted color iw wt tt we I 00 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 
Ce sk bose ok Oe eee Oe 8 Oe 
Nos. 49, § 3, 4, and 5, assorted sizes and colors, for 
Cartes, by number, perdozen .. . . cise 5° 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 
large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz. 75 
Nos. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 15%, assorted sizes an 
colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 
Gs. 6 4.4.6 64% oe RO wD + Ee 1 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half- 
cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., 1 58 
_ When ordering, state the number and color you want 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS. 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz-Pulver .°.°. 
°°. Flash Light 


Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
‘fectual means for igniting the charges. 

















T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 

matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unresirained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotair is 
supplied to the nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 









CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





PRICE $1.50. 
THOMAS H. McCOLIIN & CO. 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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CLUB RATES. 


OU can get the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for 1897 at 
greatly reduced rates by taking advantage of our club arrangements 
with the following magazines: 





Rate FOR BOTH 
if sent with 
Regular American Journal 
subscription price. of Photography. 


American Amateur Photographer .........$2 00... . $3 00 
Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin ‘ @CO.... 400 
The Photographic Times, monthly, illustrated . OB. .es 00 
The Eye . ese —_ S80 « 75 
The Century Magazine 00. 50 
St. Nicholas . . . 00. 50 
Lippincott’s Magazine . 00. 00 
Scribner’s Magazine . 00. 50 
Popular Science Monthly 0° . 00 
Littell’s Living Age. . 0°. 50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly GO. . 50 
Outing oO. . 25 
Forest and Stream 0° . 25 
Harper’s Magazine 0°. 25 

<6 Weekly... 0°. 50 

‘ss 6C Bazar. .. 0°. 5° 

‘«« Young People 00 . 50 
American Field. . . 00. 50 
Wilson’s Photo Magazine 00 . 00 
Overland Monthly 00. rete) 
Cosmopolitan — : 50. 00 
Leisure Hours 00. 


oc 
W, rite ' us yy rates on ether Magasines. 


eer hunt Hf PWW AiwwwFt v hw 


RWW BOAWUUNUUNAt SN AL HLHYUWM 


THE TERMS on club-rate subscriptions are absolutely cash with order. 
Each magazine subscribed for will be sent to you regularly from the pub- 
lishers, the same as if your subscription were sent to them direct. In 
receiving subscriptions from other magazines we can only be responsible 
for safely forwarding them to the respective publishers. 


Send in your subscriptions at once. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
1030 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, 
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Repairs ---- 


—TO— 


_g] PHOTOGRAPHIC 
4 APPARATUS. 


-+>- 





The only place in the city where skilled workmen, ex- 
perienced in repair of photographic apparatus, are employed. 
Under personal supervision. Accuracy and perfection of work 
guaranteed. 

Repairs of every kind, from the cutting of ascrew to 
the making of bellows. 


Repairing of all kinds of Shutters. Special attention 
given to Lenses. 


EXTRA PLATE HOLDERS. 


of all varieties made to order. Strong, light in weight, and 
perfectly light proof. 


SPECIAL CAMERAS. 


All work done promptly, speedily and at short notice. 
Charges moderate. 


Designs of all kinds of Experimental Apparatus 
skillfully carried out. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
Shotosgraphic Supplies of All Kinds, 
1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MeCollin & Co. s Vignetter 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND 
EASIEST OF WORKING IN THE MARKET. 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL SIZES OF CAMERAS. 
ADJUSTED BY THE SIMPLEST MOVEMENT OF THE HAND. 


NO COMPLICATED SCREWS, LEVERS OR CORDS. 


THE FINEST VIGNETTING SECURED. 


Time and Trouble Saved by Vignetting Negatives. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


Messrs. McCo.uin & Co., 
GENTLEMEN : 
I have had in use at my gallery, for some time, one of your 
Vignetters, and wish here to express to you my nigh appreciation of its effici- 
ency and convenience, and also of the excellent quality of the results secured 
by its means. It is always ready for immediate use, as it conveniently folds 
away under the camera when not needed, no time is lost in readjusting every 
time a picture is taken. 

I am especially pleased with the variety of positions in which it may be 
placed,—forward and backward, lateral and vertical, and swing so that one 
Vignetter answers for all sizes of cameras, and the various style of negatives 
given by this means a fine graduation of shades from deep black to light gray. 

I wish simply to state that this testimonial is entirely voluntary on my 
part, and not from solicitation; my desire being merely to let the profession 
know of a real good thing that will save them much trouble, expense and 
and vexation in practice. 

Fraternally, 


R. L. C. RAMBO, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Compressed Fibre Trays and ig Bo Boxes, 


LATEST, CHEAPEST and 
MOST DURABLE. 


ee 


For Sale by all Dealers, and Manufactured only by 


COM PR ESSE D FI BRE Co." posters STREET 


THE OPTICAL JOURNAL THE OPTICAL DIRECTORY 


For 1897. 


optics and theoptical trade. Every live Being a list of all manufacturers and dealers in 
optician reads it. Published the Optical Goods in the United States. 3827 
names and addresses, classified as to 
the kind of goods carried in stock. 


is the only paper devoted exclusively and entirely to 


first of each month. 
One Dollar a year, 10 cents a Copy. Price, $1.00 per copy, delivered. 


FREDERICK BOGER, PUBLISHER, 
36 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY. 


SAVE YOUR PLATES FROM 


FRILLING 


by using 


MicCOLLIN’S HARDENER 


the only protection from 


HOT WEATHER TROUBLES. 


Can be used again and again, giving a beautiful hard surface to the negative, and 
causing it to dry rapidly. 


Excellent for preventing blistering on Aristo Papers. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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WHAT IS THE LATEST DRY PLATES ? 
aD 
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A Plate for the Professional and Amateur Photographer, of 
good quality and extremely rapid. And better than all, can be 
bought at a price much below that of our regular Eclipse. 

Phace a trial order with your dealer and be convinced of 
their merits. 


N. B. We make plates to suit the requirements of all workers. For Sale 
by all dealers. Send for Circulars. 


JoHN CarBuTT, 


(Pioneer American Manufacturer, Gelatino-Bromide and Orthochromatic Plates and Films.) 


KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA. 


ORY PLATE AND FILM WORKS, 


Cable Address: CARBUTT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Only 
Trustworthy 
Flash-Light 








Blitz- 


Pulver 








See Paper in Present Number 


for the 


Superb Results it yields. 
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McCollin’s 





xli 


Semi-Liquid Op aque. 


Halation prevented by 

McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque 
Over-Exposure Solarization remedied by 

McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 
Interiors with Light Windows distinctly pro- 

duced by 

McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 
Finer Detail and Pluckier Negatives with 

McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 
Blur and Smudge avoided by using 

McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 
The Best Plate Backer on the market— 

McCollin’s Semi Liquid Opaque. 
Clear Printing Back-grounds with 

McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 
For Stopping Out Defects on Negatives, use 

McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 
Dries Quickly; Clean. No Cracking or Scaling 

or Peeling Off, with 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


= = 


Buy No Other. 


Best. 


Cheapest. 





EasilyRemoved 
From Back of 
Plate 
Before 
Development. 


Does Not Injure 
Developer. 


a 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


1030 Arch Street. 
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TIANHATTAN & e& 
Platinum Paper 


FOR EITHER 
HOT OR COLD DEVELOPMENT. 
Made in Engraving Black, Blue Black, and Sepia. 


HIS paper -is carefully and thoroughly tested before leaving the works, and we cannot 
therefore be held responsible for failures. Open tube and manipulate paper only in a 
yellow 4light—a gas or lamp light slightly screened will answer. This paper is of a 

bright orange color, and is extremely sensitive. It must at all times be kept in the 
tube provided for it. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE: 


PRINTING. Place the negative in a printing frame same as for silver printing. Upon 
this place the platinum paper, prepared side touching negative. Print 
in the shade. If printing is done in direct sunlight, cover the negative with tissue 
paper. Expose until the image is of a fairly pronounced grey tint, and the middle 
tints or half tones are faintly defined. Use rubber pads in frames. 


COLD DEVELOPMENT. The developer being prepared according to 
directions, and some placed in a developing 

tray, draw the print, face downward, rapidly through the liquid. This is the best 

form of developing and will prevent air bubbles forming. The development proceeds 

very rapidly. Examine promptly, and continue development until detail is well 
rendered, when print is to be removed and immersed in the Fixing or Clearing Bath. 


HOT DEVELOPMENT the prints must be much weaker (not print- 

ed so deep). The temperature of the hot 
developer should be 120° to 170° Fahr. Proceed as with cold development. The 
prints will develope instantaneously. For Sepia, have prints very light, and the 
developer (special for Sepia) at a temperture of 160° to 170° Fahr. 


CLEARING OR FIXING BATH. 
Muriatic Acid,C. P., . ° ‘ . I part. 
Water, . ‘ . 60 parts. 
Immerse developed print in the one oenen baths, all as above, for about ten minutes 


ineach. Then wash in three changes of water, about ten minutes in each, and hang 
up to dry or place face downward on blotting paper. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


TRADE AGENTS. 1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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SPECIAL! IMPORTANT ! 


Repairs to 
Camera Brass Fittings. 


NO NEED TO WAIT WEEKS 


For the maker of your special camera in New York, Chicago, 
or Klondike, for some little fixtures which were broken, lost, 
stolen or strayed. 

A few hours—sometime a few minutes—will suffice for 


Tuos. H. McCoxiuin & Co., at their Repair Shop for Camera 
Mishaps. 


SPECIAL WORK OF ALL KINDS 


intelligently carried out by skillful workmen. 


Remember—you can get everything from a screw to 
a full-fledged camera, at 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 


1030 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


ALL LOVERS OF NATURE SHOULD HAVE 


“The Plant World,” 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL OF POPULAR BOTANY. 
EpITED By F. H. KNow tron, oF THE U. S. NATIONAL MuSEUM, ASSISTED 
BY A CORPS OF SPECIALISTS. 


In this all the interesting facts of plant life are presented in an attractive 
manner, in language that is strictly scientific but not technical. 


Send for sample copy to 


WILLARD N. CLUTE & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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“Western Sports,” 


AN ABSOLUTE AUTHORITY UPON ALL SPORTS OF 
THE WEST. 


Eighty pages weekly. © Elaborately //lustrated. 


Regular Departments on Photography, Gun and 
Rod, Cycling, Kennel, Tennis, Football, Base- 
ball, Drama, Yachting and Boating, Short 
Stories, and Colleges. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 PER ANNUM. 


Western Sports Publishing Co., 
320 California Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE IDEAL PRINT TRIMMER, "Ideal nasa ie i Box. 


Patent applied for. Made in All Sizes. 
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This box has a raising bottom, which, when 
a lifted, brings the plates above the top of the 
lhis is a practical Trimmer for prints up to box, so as they can be removed quickly and 
5 inches. It is made of metal, finely plated, | witdout touching the film. 
and fitted with a graduated measure. The No. 2 size, for 4x § and 5x 7, $7.25 
cut fully illustrates how the trimmer is to be . ; 
used. Price, 25 cents. Write for List of Specialties. 


BURKE & JAMES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Photographic Apparatus and Supplies, 
84 Madison Street, Chicago, III. 











Made 
with a 


Koss 
Lens 


What more 
need be said? 
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U.S.S. MIANTONOMOH. “A 
Reduction from 8x10 Hand Camera View. 
ROSS-GOERZ LENS AND FOLDING MONTAUK. 
+ manufacture the Finest Lenses known to op- 
ROSS & CO. tical science. ‘They lead all others in Tasteful 


and Elegant Finish. 





OUR NEW CATALOGUE OFFERS 


Twenty Different Series, 200 Kinds and sizes 


ROSS-GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMATS—ZEISS CONVERTIBLES. 


BUY A ROSS LENS! Send for Catalogue 


MONTAUK 
= Folding — Hand Cameras 


No other cameras have adjustments as practical, as 
ingenious, as durable, nothing flimsy; we study solidity 
and elegance in every detail. 









Most Compact, Most Stylish, 
Most Reliable. 
WITH 


9) Gray Day Series, xosscenses 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
























This Trade=-mark 


Will be found on every bottle of the best 


Photographic Developer known to science, 


METOL=-HAUFF 





? 
A Sample for 10 cents 
A bottle of ready Saiution of Metol 35 cents 


An ounce of Metol 75 cents 


A pound makes ‘‘Oceans of Developer” and costs only $10 


Send for the pamphlet ‘‘Phototographic Develop- 
ers: Their Advantages and Disadvantages.” 
Free to any address. ee 


G. GENNERT 
New York Sole Agent 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. xlv. 


“SUNLIGHT 
and SHADOW” 


A BOOK FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL, 


By W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS. 


ontaining Chapters and Illustrations by such well-known photographic writers and workers as 


H. P. ROBINSON, ALFRED STIEGLITZ, 
A. HORSLEY HINTON R. EICKEMEYER, Jr., 
W.B. POST, J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, 
B. J. FALE, ALEXANDER BLACK, 


W. A. FRASER, 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SERMONETA, 
and the MARQUIS DE ALFARRAS. 


It covers the field entirely as shown by the following 


Contents 
The Choice of Subject. Instantaneous Photography. 
Landscape Without Figures. Winter Photography. 
Landscape With Figures. Marines. 
Foregrounds. Photography at Night. 
The Sky. Lighting in Portraiture. 
Out-Door Portraits and Groups. Photographing Children. 
The Hand Camera. Art in Grouping. 


About 150 pages of the most instructive and entertaining reading matter, 


—AND— 
More than roo Beautiful Photo Engravings 
MANY OF THEM FULL-PAGE PICTURES. 


Printed on Heavy Wood-cut Paper, with liberal margins and gilt edges. 
Beautifully and Substantially bound in Art Canvas, with gilt design. 
PRICE, IN A BOX, $2.50. 

, coe? | 


Sent post free by mail, to any address, on receipt of amount by 


The Scovill & Adams Company of New York, 


60 and 62 East Eleventh Street, New York City. 











FIVE YEARS OF 


SOLIO SUCCESS 


In the summer of 1892 we first placed Solio 
Paper on the market. In September, 1897, Solio 
sales eclipsed those of any previous month in the 
history of the business, Such continued success 
can be due only to absolute merit and to relia- 
bility. Since Solio was introduced, a score of 
papers have sprung into popularity, have flour- 
ished for a time and have been forgotten. Solio 
alone has retained its old friends and made new 
ones. Such permanent success can only be 
made by a permanent paper. The lapse of time 
has proven Solio a permanent success. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SOLIO. 





WITH SOLIO 
AT 75 CENTS Eastman Kodak Co., 
NO GLOSSY : 

PAPER IS .y 
WORTH MORE Rochester, N. y : 


_ 














KODAKS 


The annual family gathering at the Thanksgiving 
table, the Children’s Christmas tree, groups of friends 
gathered to pass a winter’s evening—all make delight- 
ful indoor subjects for winter Kodaking, while the 
fields and trees in snowy garb make quite as_beauti- 
ful subjects for out-door work as do the green groves 
and meadows of summer. 





Put a Kodak on Your Christmas List. 
$5.00 to $25.00. 


POCKET KODAKS. 


For Film Cartridges and glass plates 144 x 2 inches, : - - $5.00. 
No. 2 FALCON KODAKS. 

For Film Cartridges 34% x 34% inches, achromatic lens, : - - $5.00. 
No. 2 BULLS-EYE KODAKS. 

For Film Cartridges 344 x 3% inches, achromatic lens, - $8.00. 
No. 2 BULLET KODAKS. 

For Film Cartridges and glass plates 344 x 344 inches, achromatic lens, $10.00. 
No. 4 BULLS-EYE KODAKS. 

For Film Cartridges 4 x 5inches, achromatic lens, - - - - $12.00. 
No. 4 BULLET KODAKS. 

For Film Cartridges and glass plates 4x 5 inches, achromatic lens, - $15.00. 


No. 4 CARTRIDGE KODAK. (Folding.) 


For Film Cartridges and glass plates 4x 5inches, with rapid rectilinear 
lens and pneumatic shutter with iris diaphragm stops, $25.00. 


The above Kodaks all take our Light-Proof Film Cartridges 
and can be 


LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


For Sale by all Dealers. Catalogues free at agencies or by mail, 





No Camera is a KODAK EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


unless manuiactured by 


the Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 

















tide Papers 


Reduced Prices. 


_- Owing to the completion of our new Bromide plant with its improved 
facilities at Kodak Park we have adopted the following reduced list for our 
Standard Bromide, Platino Bromide, Enameled Bromide and new Matte- 
Enamel Bromide Papers. 

We shall discontinue the manufacture of the Eureka Bromide Papers, 
their place being taken by the “Standard, Soft” and “ Enameled, Soft.” 
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IN ROLLS. 


PER YARD. 
10 in. wide, - - - - - $030 | 22 in. wide, 
il - é “i 33 24 . 
a - - : 36 | 25 
ie - - - 42 | 30 * 
- 81 . 
41 


“ 
“ 
“ « 


“ 


; * ;. : . 60 
~ Not legs than 10 yards on a spool. > , 


‘In ordering always specify whether Hard or Soft is wanted, and if the Standard or Platino is to 
be ordered, state which grade of paper is desired. 
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Eastman’s- Bromide Papers are the 
| Standard. 


' EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














“Bromide 
Enlarging 


With a 


Kodak” is the title of 


a booklet that we send, for the 
asking, to all who are interested. 


It contains full directions for 
making contact prints and 
enlargements on any of the 
Eastman Bromide Papers: Stand- 
ard, Enameled, Platino or the 
new Matte-Enamel paper and 
has also a chapter on Lantern 
Slide making. 

Free by mail or of photo stock dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Capital is the important item 
of business success. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
capital is the confidence of his 
patrons. This confidence is gained 
and retained by permanent pho- 
tographs. 


Permanent photographs de- 
pend largely on the paper used. 


The leading and successful 
PHOTOGRAPHERS in this 
country use 


AMERICAN 


"ARISTO” PrRobpucTs. 





Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, 29 Nerth Seventh Street, Philadelphia 


' 








